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The President on Freedom ,of the 
Press 


——— here to lay the corner stone of 


a great edifice, which is to be the home of 
the National Press Club of }Washington, 


naturally reminds us that the press is one of the 


iii ino 


corner stones of liberty. This principle is recognized 


in the fundamental law of our country, which guar- 
antees a full and complete freedom in the publication 
and distribution of the truth. The right to have a 
fair and complete discussion of all problems is a 


necessary attribute of a free people. Without it the 


diffusion of such knowledge as is necessary to intel- 
ligent action in both private and public affairs would 


be impossible. Under American institutions a corner 
stone which is dedicated to the press is likewise dedi- 
cated to the Republic. 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable gouds from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. 
Contract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
i undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 


faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
pew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60th St., CHICAGO 


BOARD MEETING IN NEW YORK 


The Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention met in 
New York City, April 12-13. There were 
present: President Atweod, Mrs. Folsom, 
Messrs. Ames, Adams, Gabell, Galer, Hill, 
Jermyn, McCollester, Nash, General Su- 
perintendent Lowe, Treasurer Bicknell 
and Secretary Etz. The time of the Bcard 
was spent on matters which do not lend 
themselves to publicity at this stage. 
The Board grappled seriously with the 
problem of a new leader for the National 
Universalist Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, obviously a thing which can not 
be discussed openly until final decisions 
are made and consents obtained. 

The situation in mission fields occupied 
a considerable part of the time of the 
Board. Progress is especially marked in 
the churches in Florida, Denver, Colorado, 
and Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Encouraging reports were received from 
the Japan Mission reflecting the increased 
activities of our workers overseas. The 
Board authorized a small increase in the 
appropriation to Japan to permit of in- 
creasing the service of our churches there, 
in the faith that the churches here will 
increase their gifts for this purpose 

It was voted to establish a Laymen’s 
Department of the Universalist Church 
to conserve and develop the splendid 
work of the laymen of the church. 

A proposition to establish joint head- 
quarters with the Unitarians at the 
Chautauqua Lake Summer School was 
approved. Miss Hathaway will be there 
as our representative. 

Reports of the various commissions of 
the Convention showed increased activity 
in each department, with especially good 
results from the Lenten campaign of 
the Commission on the Ministry to secure 
candidates for our theological schools. 
On Palm Sunday this Commission had 
received reports from sixty-one ministers 
giving the following figures: three boys in 
theological schools, 868 names of young 
people, 154 suggestions for the ministry, 
194 suggestions for other religious work. 
Others will be reported from other par- 
ishes. 

The Lombard College campaign for 
endowment was heartily endorsed by 
the Board in the following resolution, and 
a committee was constituted to assist as 
much as possible: 

“We have heard with concern and 
anxiety of the critical situation now faced 
by Lombard College. Lombard has been 
from the day of its beginning a mighty 
influence for the spreading of the Uni- 
versalist faith. It was founded by loyal 
and self-sacrificing men and women of 
the Universalist Church, and for seventy- 
five years has been sustained and nurtured 
by men and women of like precious faith. 
It is to-day an indispensable asset to 
our cause, particularly in the Middle 
West. 


“During the period of his presidency 
of Lombard, Dr. J. M. Tilden has wrought 
wonders in raising the standards of 
scholarship, strengthening the faculty, 
building up a splendid student body and 
adding greatly to the physical equip- 
ment of the college. All this in addition 
to the constantly increasing burden of 
meeting deficits due to inadequate en- 
dowment. 

“We therefore wish to give our hearty 
and unqualified endorsement to the plans 
now under way for raising additional 
endowment for Lombard College. It is 
the sense of this Board that Lombard 
College must be saved at all costs; that 
its closing would be a staggering biow to 
our churches and our cause in the West 
and throughout the country; and that we 
urge all our people and the friends of 
liberal education everywhere to respond 
to the limit of their ability to this appeal 
in behalf of a loyal and efficient institu- 
tion.”’ 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Colonel John S. Barrows, exchange 
editor cf the Boston Transcript, addressed 
the meeting of the Universalist Club of 
Boston at Hotel Bellevue, April 12, on 
the U.S. Frigate “Constitution.” He gave 
an interesting account of the building of 
this historic vessel, of her glorious career 
before, during and after the War of 1812, 
and of the various movements to save her 
from destruction. 

As this was the last meeting of the sea- 
son, officers were elected as follows: 
President, Vernon E. Blagbrough, Wollas- 
ton; vice-president, Rev. Flint M. Bissell, 
Grove Hall; secretary, Sidney E. Tilden, 
Brookline; treasurer, Roscoe Pierce, Chel- 
sea; directors, Napoleon Tougas, Harold 
G. D. Scott, Brookline, Donald Sleeper, 
Medferd. 

The nominating committee was: Dr. 
George E. Huntley, John H. Barthelmess, 
and Vincent E. Sears. 

The annual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer showed receipts of $809.75 dur- 
ing the year and a membership of eighty- 
eight active, twelve honorary and nine 
associate members, a total of 109. 

Fletcher P. Osgood, retiring president, 
paid an eloquent tribute to the late Dr. 
R. Perry Bush, and appointed a committee 
to draft resclutions, as follows: Dean Lee 
S. McCollester, Resece Pierce, Cornelius 
A. Parker, 

Anouncement was made of the sericus 
illness of the Rev. Dwight A. Ball and Mr. 
Joseph Horton. 

Hosea S. Ballou gave notice of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society meeting, to be 
held May 18 in Ballou Chapel, Church of 
the Redemption, and to be cevoted to 
services in commemoration of Thomas A. 
Goddard, one of the representative lay- 
men of Massachusetts. Dr. Cushman of 
Providence, Dean McCollester, and others 
are to speak, 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. ‘ 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


PERRY BUSH 


E shall publish next week tributes to the late 
Perry Bush by his friends Dr. McCollester 
and Dr. Hall. 

We have never had in the Universalist Church a 
minister quite like Perry Bush. Probably no man 
among us ever made so many human contacts or had 
such a number and variety of friends. He knew the 
Governor, the Senator, the butcher, the grocer, the 
garbage man, and everybody in between. They too 
knew him and loved him devotedly. He had warm 
friends in every sect, party and social class. 

None of the tender regard which followed him 
was due to any office or rank which he held. It was 
due to his innate manhood and the love and confidence 
he had in his fellow men. Doctor of Divinity meant 
nothing tacked to his name. Only strangers used it. 
He was Perry Bush to everybody. More effective 
than his eloquence, his piety, his knowledge of history, 
in the remarkable work which he did in our ministry, 
was his faith in all sorts and conditions of men. He 
dwelt in love and so dwelt in God. 

* * 


LET MUSIC BANISH PREJUDICE 


HE facts that Japanese who have little money 
will walk for miles to listen to good music, 
that the pipe organ makes an especial appeal 

to them, that music is a universal language and 
breaks down many barriers, have been set forth 
in many publications and are emphasized again in 
this issue of the Leader by the Rev. C. G. Robbins, 
Mr. Morris, and Mrs. Zoller, a committee of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. They appeal for an organ, be- 
lieving that it will open many closed doors to our mis- 
sionaries in Japan. It isa moving thought that some- 
body by making such a gift or contributing toward it 
can go on for years after death closing racial and re- 
ligious chasms with music. It would be a beautiful 
memorial to a noble life. . 

The Board also is pushing the matter of translat- 
ing Universalist ideas into Japanese and reaching 
their people through the printed page. New York 
State has given $300 on condition that a fund of 
$1,500 be raised at once for such work. 

_. Far more essential, though less spectacular, are 
the regular, steady contributions of churches through 
their quotas. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


There never was a time when we were buying. as 
much in Japan for our money as to-day. Brains, com- 
mon sense, true insight and sympathy are directing 
our work. 

Let us move promptly to assist the Japanese 
Mission. 

WOMAN’S DAY APRIL 25 


F “every day in our churches is Woman’s Day,” 
as a cynic remarked, that is no reason why one 
day should not be set apart on which to show 

especial gratitude for what the women have done. 
We have Layman’s Sunday and Children’s Day. 
By all means let us take notice of Woman’s Day. 
And one good way to observe the day is to let our 
people know what the W. N. M. A. is doing. A 
good start is to inform ourselves, and one way to begin 
is to read our news account of the Rev. Hannah 
Powell’saddress in Washington published in this issue. 
* * 


SETTING PROFESSOR BARNES RIGHT 


E have received the following letter from Prof. 
Harry E. Barnes of Smith College: 


To the Editor of the Christian Leader : 

I note the editorial in the Christian Leader for April 
10. I should like to point out that I was very definitely 
misquoted in my reference to the clergy in my address 
at the University of Pennsylvania on March 25. What 
I said on this subject was quite incidental to my main 
speech. In discussing the possibility of putting an end 
to war I mentioned the fact that while the church could 
achieve much in working towards this desirable end, we 
could not put our faith exclusively in the clergy, as 
in the time of war most of them proved quite as savage 
as theaverage layman. I stated that some, like Newell 
Dwight Hillis, were even more bloodthirsty than most 
of the military leaders themselves dur ng the course of the 
late war. I doubt if there is anything in the above re- 
marks which I actually made from which you would 
dissent to any considerable degree. 

Sinerely yours, 
Harry E. Barnes. 
Northampton, Mass. 


In the same mail we received a letter from Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton of Philadelphia, denying em- 
phatically that Professor Barnes made the sweeping 
condemnation alleged, and saying: “It chanced that 
Mrs. Benton and I heard that address, which was 
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really magnificent. I think we all were deeply im- 
pressed with his sincerity, his truth and idealism.”’ 

Dr. Benton urged further that the Leader get 
the text of the address, and do justice ‘‘to a man who 
is one of the leaders in the effort to promote better 
understanding between nations.” 

So as we are concerned Professor Barnes’ state- 
ment is sufficient. We regret that the usually reliable 
Associated Press fell into error, and that we helped 
circulate the mistake. 


* * 


SUCCESS IN RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM 


HE Continent, the Presbyterian weekly of Chicago, 
will suspend publication with the last issue of 
this month. The mailing list will go to the 

Presbyterian Advance of Nashville, Tenn., a repre- 
sentative of the Southern Presbyterian Church. The 
Boston Herald editorially gives the essential facts in 
the case as follows: 

Quite startling is the announcement from Chicago 
that the Continent is about to suspend publication. 
For many years it was a sturdy champion of the Chris- 
tian religion in general and of the Presbyterian faith 
in particular. It has had famous and able editors. 

Its influence was extensive. As the Interior it gained 

a wide circulation, especially under the editorship of 

Dr. W. C. Gray, a nature lover and essayist of fine style 

and taste. In recent years the debate between funda- 

mentalism and liberalism probably has done much dam- 

age to a publication inclined rather to the liberal side, 

_.and traditionally standing for a tolerant type of or- 
thodoxy. A few years ago its able editor, Nolan R. Best, 
resigned. 

But it is a question if the paper has been a financial 
success in many years. Costs of production mounted 
steadily and revenues from advertising and subscrip- 
tions did not increase in ratio. The Continent, how- 
ever, was regarded as one periodical which had an 
“angel” on whom it could depend for making up an 
annual deficit any year and any number of years. The 
McCormick family performed this function cheerfully 
and the name of the publishing establishment was the 
McCormick Publishing Company. Just why the Mc- 
Cormick subsidy has been withdrawn is not told. It is 
a pity that after fifty-six years this journal should cease 
toappear. It was one of the best religious weeklies in the 
country. 


Probably the real reason that the McCormick 


subsidy has been withdrawn is that the old folks have — 


died and the younger generation is not interested. 

The Herald puts its finger on one reason for the 
failure of the Continent when it speaks of the increased 
cost of production. Costs are more than double what 
they were a few years ago. 

Probably a contributing factor has been the 
broad liberal stand which the Continent took on the 
fundamentalist-modernist controversy. Never giv- 
ing up its principles, it did plead for tolerance. 

The Presbyterian constituency which was against 
it could do it more harm than its friends could do it 
good. 

We do not believe that the failure of the Con- 
tunent indicates a loss of interest in religion or the 
decadence of religious journalism. 

All the religious weeklies around Boston are 
reasonably prosperous. They have to scratch gravel 
enough to keep them healthy, but they are not likely 


to go to the wall. Their subscription lists are mount- 
ing, slowly to be sure, but steadily. The quality of 
the papers is improving. The future of all ought to be 
insured in part by an endowment, and it is encourag- 
ing that the editors, publishers and subscribers know 
this and are beginning to bestir themselves. 

Editors are getting together and planning to- 
gether. Standards are being established. A profes- 
sion of religious journalism fitted to a new day is 
emerging. This, too, is encouraging. 

Most important of all is the growing realization 
of the fact that the religious weekly has a distinct 
field—the field of religion. Though sezular magazines 
publish brilliant articles on religion now and then, they 
can not cover this field. They have not the perspective, 
the background or the ability to do it. And there isa 
growing interest in religion in the broad sense of the 
term. 

Those religious weeklies that can hang on, and 
not merely hang on but charge forward with vision, 


courage and efficiency, will, in our opinion, see a new © 
_day for religion and religious journalism in the next 


decade. 
* * 


ARCHBISHOP CURLEY ATTACKS COOLIDGE ; 


E wish we could say that Archbishop Michael 

J. Curley of the Catholic Diocese of Bal- 

timore probably had been misquoted in 

the report of an attack upon the President of the 

United States and the Government of Mexico, but 

his statement is signed, and appears in the Baltimore 
Catholic Review, his diocesan organ. 

Mr. Coolidge gave a luncheon for a Mexican 
Cabinet officer who came to Washington as a special 
ambassador of his Government, just as Presidents of 
the United States from time immemorial have done 
for Catholic Cabinet officers, and other Cabinet officers 
who have no particular religion. 

The Archbishop charges that “the red journals 
of Mexico are gleefully making capital out of Wash- 
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ington’s reception of Puig Casauranz” (the Cabinet : 


officer in question). 


He asserts that Catholics are not asking the — 


United States to intervene in Mexico, but to stop in- 
tervening by showing friendliness to the government. 
The only thing this can mean is that Mexico should 
not be treated as we treat the other nations of the 
world with whom we have diplomatic relations. 

Archbishop Curley charges that regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Minister of Education mean that 
“the lights of heaven must be put out” and ‘‘God must 
be banished.”’ 

This is rhetorical but/is it truthful? Since when 
has it been true that there can be no religious in- 
struction if it is not done along with arithmetic and 
grammar by priests or sisters in religious garb? Are 
there not twenty four hours in the day? 

We believe that the policy of the United States 
toward sectarian schools is better than the policy of 
Mexico—no special privileges but an equal chance 
with all other private schools. Mexico, however, 
asserts that for generations the Catholics have had 
all kinds of special privileges which they have come 
to consider vested rights, that when these privileges 
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have been attacked the Catholic Church has fomented 
revolution, that they may have had to use the iron 
hand in places but it has been because they have been 
confronted by a desperate situation. 

Of the same caliber as the Archbishop’s attack 
on the President is this attack on American journalists: 
“American journals, red and otherwise, sing the 
song of Calles and his robber band for pay. They know 
nothing about Mexico or its constitution of 1917 and 
they care less. Evidently they are in the market for 
a price, and when their price is forthcoming they 
publish editorials and news items upholding Mexico’s 
Jaw, diabolical though it is and opposed to every 
American ideal.’ 

* The Catholics of the world do not often play into 

the hands of their enemies so completely as the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore has done. It is a fairly safe pre- 
diction that he never will be made a Cardinal. The 
wise, far-seeing, kindly Archbishop Gibbons never 
would have been betrayed into purposeless angry 
railing such as Curley has just put forth. 

There is a way in which the Catholic Church can 
operate successfully in Mexico. It is to accept the 
principle of equality before the law. It is to work 
faithfully at the religious instruction of the young 
under the limitations of law. It is to do what the 
Methodists in Mexico are doing—act the part of 
good citizens. If they don’t like Calles and his gov- 
ernment, let them vote for some one else. If they 
don’t have a vote because they belong elsewhere, 
and won’t get a vote, because of some other allegiance, 
then let them keep still about it. 


* * 


A NEW DAY FOR THE LIBRARIES 


T would have delighted Andrew Carnegie beyond 
measure if he could have lived to read of the gift 
of four million dollars by the Carnegie Corpora- 

tion which he founded for the extension of library 
work in this country. 

The American Library Association, which gets 
an endowment of one million dollars, found itself in 
the World War. From a small admirable club of 
librarians who met annually to discuss professional 
problems, it was changed into a compact, aggressive 
institution with a broader vision of public service. 
It will publish more pamphlets to help the public 
choose and use books. It will survey library schools, 
library methods, change the attitude of those li- 
braries which have merely the watch-dog attitude 
over books, and induce libraries to take their true 
place in the educational scheme. 

Charles F. D. Belden, director of the Boston 
Public Library and president of the American Library 
Association, is a competent high grade leader for this 
day of greater opportunity. The association also will 
get a million dollars for current work during the ten 
years in which the permanent endowment is be- 
coming available. 

The Carnegie Corporation gives two million 
dollars for library school endowment, one million of 
which will go to the establishment in some great 
university of a graduate school of library work. 

The libraries which Carnegie built all over the 
country and the new libraries being established every 
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year must be manned. They must be induced to 
maintain higher standards. The boys and girls who 
are to be the library educators must be trained for it. 

The program is one to arouse the enthusiasm 
and enlist the support of our best citizens. 


WHERE IS THE Y.M.C.A.? 


ETTERS of inquiry about the Y. M. C. A. are 
L constantly coming to Headquarters from min- 
isters and laymen who want to co-operate 
rather than eriticize, but who find it difficult to de- 
termine just where and how liberals fit into this erst- 
while Orthodox organization. 

To be sure, there are still local Y’s that have 
changed nothing except their calendars for the last 
fifty years. There are others who have little in 
common with their own past except the name they 
bear. The real question of genuine concern to lib- 
erals is not where the Y as an organization stands, 
but how far the Y as a movement is on the Road 
from Yesterday to To-morrow. 

While it is unfortunately true that some of those 
who hold conspicuous positions constitute a surviving 
bureaucracy that dies but never resigns, there is a 
great and increasing body in both their American 
and International groups passionately eager for the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Some of our readers 
will be startled by that statement. They are still 
thinking of a Y made up of mothers’ darlings and 
sisters’ pets on their pious pilgrim way to another 
and a better world. In 1915 and 1916 some of that 
Y found itself up to its neck in Flanders mud—and 
never got out. Some of it was caught too near the 
front by a burst of German shrapnel and never 
stopped running until it reached Brest or Cherbourg. 
Some more of it found itself helpless in the presence 
of grim realities where life and death touched elbows. 

But some of it forgot its past and outgrew its 
present in an eager and passionate effort to serve 
human need. And that reborn Y came back to 
America, resolved that it would not quarrel with the 
old Y about outgrown shibboleths, but that it would 
try to reveal a larger vision of service by living it. 

Is it succeeding? Most of its leaders are too busy 
doing the job to talk. Moreover, to talk overmuch 
would be to precipitate the very controversy they are 
trying to avoid. Here, however, are some of the 
things that have happened. There are local Y’s 
with Universalists upon their official boards, others 
with Universalists as executive secretaries. There 
are local Y’s in which a majority of the members are 
Catholics, others in which the majority are Jews. 
There are Y’s that bring boys whose fathers were 
fighting each other ten years ago and whose forebears 
were foes for a thousand years, to spend a month 
studying what the life and teaching of Jesus mean 
in terms of modern life. 

True, some of the older folk are still clamoring 
for the Y to say, Lord, Lord, in accents of yesterday. 
But it is splendidly and significantly true that a 
large proportion of the younger men are busy doing 
the Father’s will and striving to make Brotherhood 
the law of the common life. 

? H.M. 
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Cruising Close By 


XXII Gilkey and the Other Gilkey 


Johannes 


(2 9) OMETIMES, in Boston, we find ourselves able 

*4| to slip away from the office about noon to 
attend the 12.15 p. m. services at King’s 
Chapel. 

If we are pressed for time we take the subway 
at the Copley Station and get out at Park or Scollay, 
and walk a few rods to the historic edifice at the cor- 
ner of School and Tremont Streets. 

Backing up almost to the City Hall, surrounded 
by high office buildings, with the traffic of two of the 
busiest streets of the city rushing by continually, 
King’s Chapel still holds its position—a continual 
reminder both of the stirring history through which 
it has stood and of the fundamental importance of the 
things which it represents to the modern world of 
business and government. Governors, councillors, 
soldiers, citizens, of colonial days sleep quietly in the 
graveyard—one even who came in the Mayflower. 
The oldest inscription on a tomb in Boston is here. 
The nobility of an age gone forever lies quietly with 
yeomen who tilled the fields and dug the ditches of 
three hundred years ago. 

It goes without saying that it is incomparably 
better to take twenty minutes and walk down. 

The route is along Newbury or Boylston Street 
to the Public Garden, through the Garden and over 
the Common to “Brimstone Corner,” at Park and 
Tremont Streets, and along Tremont one more squire 
to School Street. The Boylston Street route is a 
block out of the way, but it takes one along Copley 
Square, past Trinity Church, past the Wesleyan 
Building, past the old buildings of Massachusetts 
Tech, past 359 Boylston, still owned by the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, and past Arlington Street 
Church, on the corner of Arlington and Boylston, with 
its monument to Channing. Here we start over the 
lovely Garden, wind around the lake, salute the statue 
of Edward Everett Hale, pause an instant on busy 
Charles Street by the marker which tells us the 
British here took boat for Charlestown en route to 
Lexington and Concord, April 18, 1775, and then walk 
on briskly toward the Park Street corner. 

We made a special effort to get down to King’s 
Chapel this week because it was the four-day term 
of service of the Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
of the South Congregational Church of Springfield, 
Mass. 

There are two of these Gilkeys—both distin- 
guished—Charles C., Baptist, of Chicago, and James 
Gordon. 

“The Chicago Gilkey is the strong one,” said a 
man in the publishing business. ‘The Springfield 
one is promising but Charles is the real Gilkey.”’ 

“There are few preachers in the United States 
equal to James Gordon Gilkey,” replied the Rey. 
Albert Hammatt, who has lived in the Springfield area. 
“His church is crowded always. He is in constant 
demand as a preacher at the colleges. I know who 
the real Gilkey is.” 


In fact, there is little to choose between them. 
Both are “real Gilkeys.”” “‘Who’s Who in America” 
tell us that Charles was born in 1882, and James 
Gordon seven years later. 

Both of the Gilkeys have preached in Boston. 
Both draw large congregations when they come. 

James Gordon Gilkey is a Harvard man who 
studied at the Universities of Berlin and Marburg, 
and then took his degree in divinity at the Unicoi 
Theological Seminary, New York. He was ordained 
to the Presbyterian ministry in 1916, served as an 
assistant in Bryn Mawr, Penn., for a year, and then 
went to Springfield as pastor of a Congregational 
church. Here he has been remarkably successful, 
organizing a program of social work and using motion 


- pictures asan educational agency. It is asa preacher, 


however, that he has become best known. Harvard, 
Princeton, the University of Chicago and other 
colleges have had him as college preacher. Joseph 
Fort Newton included his sermon on ‘‘The Moun- 
tains of God” in the ‘‘Best Sermons of 1924.” 

In historic old King’s Chapel, Dr. Gilkey seemed 
to fit. In the old high pulpit, in his simple black robe, 
he looked the part. He showed both reverence and 
insight. He was simple, unostentatious and elo- 
quent. 

He took as his subject the opening day “The 
Question Jesus Never Had Answered,” and as his 
text the words uttered on the cross: “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” He had fifteen 
minutes only and he wasted none of them in prelimi- 
naries. 

“Jesus could not understand the tragedy that had 
enveloped him,” he said. ‘‘He had trusted God, he 
had lived at his best, he had tried to do good and 
not harm to his fellow men, and they had crucified 
him. Why? 

“He had begun his ministry by making a frank 
appeal for common sense in religion, and very soon 
men circulated the report that he was out of his 
mind. Why? 

“He had taught the gospel of love for all man- 
kind, and soon found himself enveloped in hatred. 
Why? 

“Over and over again he had announced his 
faith in the love of God, he had said that even the 
hairs of our heads are numbered, he had taught that 
if we ask we will receive, if we seek we will find. 
Then, one night, he found himself where he had to say, 
‘Foxes have holes and the birds of the air nests, but 
the son of man hath not where to lay his head.’ 
Why? 

“To-day the world is full of people asking the 
same question. Some of the misfortunes that over- 
take them they can explain as due to their own 
follies, but every life is surrounded by tragedy which 
can not be thus explained. ’ ; 

“Jesus died with the question ‘why’ on his lips. 

“The wisest and best men of his day left the 
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every day since have been unable to answer it. 

“But Jesus made a great discovery. Though he 
could not indicate the reason why disaster overtook 
him, his soul could rise above it. Though he could 
not understand life, he could live victoriously. 


“His brave words have come ringing down the 
centuries: ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation, but 
be of good cheer. I have overcome the world.’ 


“Christianity to-day is waiting for the men and 


' women who recognize that Christ is the secret of 


triumphant living. 

“He seems to have had three rules for this 
‘triumphant living, and those who follow these rules 
to-day find that they, too, can share Jesus’ victory 
over circumstance. The first rule is: Always look at 
your difficulties in a large perspective. Most blows 
rob the average man of his normal sense of propor- 
tion. We hear a man say: “This wrecks my whole 
career. What is there left for me to live for?’ If 
such a person hopes to get a fresh grip on life he must 
regain a sense of proportion and see that life has a 
strange way of going right. Said Bulwer Lytton: 
“When one sorrow gets hold of you like a monomania 

. diet yourself well on biography. See how little 
space a disaster occupies in a life. See how the years 
sail on triumphant after that. In the space of five 
or ten years how little most disasters seem.’ 

“Face to face with inexplicable tragedy Jesus 
gathers his disciples at their last suppec with him 
and says quietly, ‘I shall not drink of the fruit of 
the vine again until I drink it new in the Kingdom 
of God.’ 

“Jesus could endure that tragedy because he was 
looking at it against the background of eternity. 
In an ampler perspective Jesus found the poise and 
strength he needed. Time and again to-day people 
find that they can master their difficulties by looking 
at them in some such larger perspective. How small 
to-day’s trouble seems, seen in the perspective of a 
lifetime! 

“The second rule is: Learn to accept the situations 
you find yourself powerless to change. Accept quietly, 
confidently, happily, without inward friction or out- 
ward rebellion. Never let yourself struggle against 
them. 

There are things which we ought to struggle 
against: preventable sorrow, preventable poverty, 
preventable sin. When Bramwell Booth had to tell 
his father, General William Booth, that in spite of 
all that the best oculists had been doing he never 
would see again, the old man replied: ‘Bramwell, 
I have done my best all my life to serve God and the 
people with my eyes. Now I will do my best to 
serve God and the people without my eyes.’ At once, 
he accepted his limitations. In that moment all 
inward tension vanished. 

“So with Jesus. In the Garden he prayed, 
‘Father, if it be possible let this cup pass, nevertheless 
not as IT will but as thou wilt.’ 

“The third rule is: Always remember that some- 
thing fine can be brought out of any situation—no 
matter what that situation is. When God and man 
have time they can gradually transform any defeat 
into at least a partial victory. 
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| question unanswered. The wisest and best men of 


“Look at the cross of Jesus—the symbol of the 
wreck of the life of a young man of promise. By the 
way he met the Cross, he made it a symbol of world- 
wide triumph—of a kingdom without end. If any 
one in this place or listening over the radio feels that 
life is tod hard, that there is no possibility of going 
on even until nightfall, think of Jesus. 

“Remember that nothing which can happen to 
you can be a dead loss on the books of eternity.’” 

This outline, largely a paraphrase, does not do 
justice to the vividness of the sermon. All through 
he used short, effective illustrations—the pathetic 
letter of an old man who had been overtaken with 
disaster after disaster who wrote asking Dr. Cad- 
man why; the verse of a hymn, ‘“‘My God and Father, 
while I stray,,far from my home, on life’s hard way, 
teach me from.my. heart to say, Thy will be done;” 
a bit of poetry, about a bird that came hopping to 
the window shelf, ‘‘one good leg, a stump the other.” 
He could not. perch, or strut, or swagger like the others, 
but he had wings as strong or stronger than the others, 
and he could soar and dip and fly. 

Most eloquently Dr. Gilkey quoted the closing 
words of the autobiography of Trudeau of Saranac. 
After the disaster which overtook him in the full 
flush of his New York life, he lived, not the six months 
predicted, but thirty years. He transformed one 
great section of the north country of New York into 
a sanitarium for the tubercular. And in his auto- 
biography he said that he never could have experi- 
enced some of the greatest things of his life and never 
could have understood many things, if he had not 
had to undergo that experience. He salvaged a noble 
and useful career out of what had seemed to bea 
complete breakdown. 

Listening in on the radio the second day, I was 
struck by the difference in the effectiveness of the 
sermon. It may have been the weather. It may 
have been the receiver. It may have been I. It may 
have been Dr. Gilkey. What it appeared to be was 
an emphatic utterance too close to the delicate micro- 
phone. Under those circumstances one quickly 
became critical—saw the obvious skeleton and the 
obvious art of the preacher in using a story at the 
end of each section of the sermon. 

Even at that I found my eyes getting moist as 
I listened to a dramatic story in the life of Dr. Gren- 
fell told to illustrate a modernist’s conception of 
prayer. 

All night as he and his dogs were drifting out 
to sea on an ice floe, the eyes of his friends on a dis- 
tant headland, all unknown to him, were following 
him in the pale moonlight and preparing a rescue at 
dawn. 

The story is worth looking up and telling as 
Grenfell tells it—how he slaughtered three of his 
team and made himself a coat of hides, how he lay 
down by the largest dog, how the hand away from the 
dog froze while the other hand stayed warm, how all 
the time the current bore him on across the bay to 
what seemed certain death, and yet God was using 
the faithful men of the village to effect his rescue! 

Even with the banging of the microphone it 
made an impression. It did good. And what is 
preaching for but that? 
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The Faith of Luther Burbank 


“UTHER BURBANK, naturalist, originator 
y BoE of new fruits, flowers, etc., died at his home 
Za in Santa Rosa, California, April 11, at the 
age of seventy-seven. 

Mr. Burbank was born at Lancaster, Mass., on 
a farm, and had his schooling at the Lancaster Acad- 
emy. Tufts College gave him the degree of Doctor 
of Science in 1905. Always devoted to the study of 
nature, he moved to California in 1875, and gradually 
built up the institution known as “Burbank’s Ex- 
perimental Farms.’’ Here thousands of experiments 
in plant life are being carried on, and thousands of 
new specimens from all parts of the world are being 
studied. Over a million plants are produced at these 
farms every year. Among the vegetables and fruits 
which Mr. Burbank has produced are the Burbank 
potato, a rapid growing, thornless, edible cactus, 
many famous plums, apples, prunes, peaches, nuts, 
berries and cherries, and a new fruit called the ‘““Plum- 
cot.” He originated also many new grasses, trees and 
flowers—gigantie callas, the Shasta daisy, and many 
specimens of roses. He was a member of learned 
societies in Italy, Sweden, England and the United 
States, and a lecturer on evolution at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He wrote “Training of the Human Plant,” 
“Luther Burbank, His Methods and Discoveries,” 
twelve volumes, and “How Plants Are Trained to 
Work for Man,” eight volumes. 

Having no keenness for financial gain from his 
work and being in the last degree unbusinesslike in 
taste and habit, Mr. Burbank was fortunate some 
years ago in the organization of the Luther Burbank 
Society, composed of admirers who undertook the 
publication of his discoveries and attention to the 
details of correspondence concerning them. 

He believed in giving to the world whatever he 
had, without thought of return to himself beyond 
his simple needs. There was a factor of business in 
the society, which yielded him comfortable remun- 
eration. He was helped also in 1903 by an appro- 
priation of $10,000 a year for ten years by the Carnegie 
Foundation, and in 1912 Congress voted him a grant 
of 7,680 acres of non-irrigated land, on which to 
extend his cactus experiments. 

Recently Mr. Burbank received much notoriety 
throughout the world by frankly avowing that he 
was ‘‘an infidel.’”’ He used the word to mean “‘one 
who does not hold the accepted faith, or faith in the 
supernatural origin of Christianity.” A great dis- 
cussion followed, and Mr. Burbank was praised, 
criticized and attacked—many of the attacks using 
the word infidel in the sense of “‘disloyal” or “‘unfaith- 
ful.”” His home was swamped with telegrams and 
letters of protest. The strain to which he was put 
in defending and explaining his views, it is believed 
brought about his breakdown. 

Exactly what Mr. Burbank meant may be seen 
in the text of the address he made Jan. 31, in the 
Sunday morning service at the First Congregational 
Church, San Francisco, of which the Rev. James L. 
Gordon, D. D., is pastor. The San Francisco Examiner 
reprinted the address in full, and the Christian Leader 


secured the text through the courtesy of the Rev. 
B. C. Ruggles, pastor of the Universalist church of 
Oakland, and in reprinting it acknowledges its debt to 
the Examiner: 


Tloveeverybody. Iloveeverything. Some seem to 
make mistakes, but everything and everybody has 
something of value. Else they would not be here. 

I love Humanity. It has been my constant de- 
iight during all my seventy-seven years of life. And I 
love flowers, trees, animals, and all the works cf nature 
as they pass before us in time and space. 

What a joy it is—when you have made a close 
working co-partnership with nature, helping her to pro- 
duce, for the benefit of mankind, new forms, colors and 
new perfumes in flowers which were never known before; 
and fruits in form, size, color and flavor never before 
seen on this globe, with grains of enormously increased 
productiveness, whose fat kernels are stored with more 
and better nourishment, a veritable storehouse of per- 
fect food; new foods for all the world’s untold millions, 
for ail time to come. 

All plants, animals and men are already in eternity, 
traveling across the face of time, whence we know not; 
whither who is able to say? Let us have one world at 
a time, and let us make the journey one of joy to our 
fellow passengers, and just as convenient and happy for 
them as we can, and trust the rest as we trust life. 

Let us read the Bible without the ill-fitting colored 
spectacles of theology, just as we read other books, 
using our own judgment and reason; listening to the 
voice within, not te the noisy babble without. Mcst cf 
us possess discriminating reasoning powers—can we use 
them, or must we be fed by others, like babes? 

I love especially to look into the deep, worshipful. 
liquid eyes of Bonita, my dog, whose devotion is as pro- 
found and lasting as life itself. But, better yet, I love to 
look into the fearless, honest, trusting eyes of a child, 
who so long has been by theologians conceived and born 
in sin, and pre-damned at birth. Do you bke.ieve all 
our teachers without questioning? I can not. We must 
“prove all things and hold fast to that which is good.” 

What does the Bible mean when it distinctly says, 
“By their works ye shall know them?” Works count 
far more than words with those who think clearly. 

Euripides long ago said: ‘““Who dares not speak his 
free thought is a slave.’”’ I nominated myseif as an “‘in- 
fidel’’ as a challenze to thought for those who are asleep. 
The word is harmless if properly used. Its stigma has 
been heaped upon it by unthinking people who associate 
it with the bogie devil and his malicious works. The 
devil has never concerned me, as I have always used my 
own conscience, not the dictum of any cult. 

If my words have awakened thought in narrow 
bigots and petrified hypocrites. they will have done 
their appointed work. The universal voice of science 
tells us if we misuse this wonderful body, mind, or 
the all-pervading spirit of good, that the consequences 
fall upon ourselves, here and now. Why not accept 
these plain facts; and guide our lives accordingly? 

Let us not be deceived by blind leaders of the 
blind, calmly expecting to be “saved’’ by any one except 
by the kingdom within ourselves. The truly honest and 
brave ones know that if saved it must be by their own 
efforts. The truth hurts for a while, as when an old, 
useless tooth is removed. But health-and happiness 
may be restored by the painful removal ef the disturbing 
member. 


My mother, who lived to the ripe old age of ninety- 
seven years, used, very often in my boyhood and youth- 
ful days, to say: “Luther, I wish you to make this werld 
a better place to live in than it was before you lived.”’ 
I have unfailingly tried all of my own long life to live up 
to this standard. I was not told to believe this or that 
or be damned. 

I reiterate—the religion of most people is what they 
would like to believe, not what they do believe, and 
very few stop to examine its foundation. The idea 
that a good God would send people to a burning hell 
is utterly damnable to me. The ravings of insanity— 
superstition gone to seed. 

I don’t want to have anything to do with sucha God. 
I am a lover of man and Christ as a man, and his work, 
and all things that help humanity, but, nevertheless, 
just as he was an infidel then, I am an infidel to-day. I 
prefer and claim the right to wcrship the infinite, ever- 
lasting, almighty God of this vast universe, as revealed 
to us gradually, step by step, by the demonstrable 
truths of our savior, science. 

Do you think Christ, or Mohammed, Confucius, 
Baal, or even the gods of ancient mythology, are dead? 
Notso. Do you think Pericles, Marcus Aurelius, Moses, 
Shakespeare, Spinosa, Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, Em- 
pedocles, Humboldt, Darwin, Tolstoy, Franklin, Emer- 
son, are dead? No. Their very personality lives and 
will live forever in our lives, and all of those who follow 
us. All of them are with us to-day. No one lives who 
is not influenced more or less by these great ones, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the cup of knowledge which 
they bring to these overflowing fountains to be filled. 

Olive Schreiner says: “Holiness is an infinite com- 
passion for others; greatness is to take the common 
things of life, and walk truly among them.” 

All things on earth have their price; and for truth 
we pay thedearest. We barter it for love and sympathy. 
The road to honor is paved with thorns; but on the path 
to truth, at every step you set your foot down on your 
own heart. 

For the little soul that cries aloud for continued 
personal existence for itself and its beloved, there is no 
help; for the soul which knows itself no more as a unit, 
but as a part of a Universal Unity, of which the beloved 
also is a part, and which feels within itself the throb of 
universal life—for that soul there is no death. 


All the newspapers of San Francisco agreed that 
the impression made by the address was almost un- 
paralleled. The audience was “record breaking.’ 
The reception which followed the address was “unique.” 
Hundreds of the prominent citizens of San Francisco 
filed by to grasp his hand. Students gave him an 
ovation. A mother brought her child for his “‘bless- 
ing.’ Dr. Gordon, pastor of the church, made the 
following comment: 

““After listening intently to the beliefs of Luther 
Burbank I take pleasure in welcoming h'm into our 
church. Luther Burbank shrinks from a definite 
concrete statement of his beliefs. In answer to my 
question, he believes in God as a Great-Creative Force, 
spiritual, eternal. To him the idea of God is best 
expressed in terms of infinite love. Christ appeals 
to him in his humanness—in the marvelous influence 
and power of his message. To those who came to the 
church for the purpose of getting a definite belief of 
doctrine there must have been a disappointment. 
The intrinsic value of his message will be found in the 
spirit of love that saturated it. In his denunciation 
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of the age-worn doctrine of hell, he took a strong, 
aggressive stand. In calling Christ an infidel, he 
referred to the hostility that in his day was aroused 
against his teaching. In my judgment, he was wise 
in avoiding the vital questions relating to life after 
death. Looking back on my twenty-five years of 
personal ministry in San Francisco, Luther Burbank’s 
bold, frank and fearless confession stands out as the 
strongest act of any layman in our community.” 

“A Scientific Christianity” was predicted by Dr. 
Gordon in the sermon in which he introduced Luther 
Burbank to his congregation. Science in the end, he 
declared, will give-the world ‘‘an enduring basis for 
religion, a new foundation of God, a new conception 
of prayer, an absolute demonstration of the invisible 
universe, and a scientific illustration for every faith, 
thought, doctrine and truth.” 

“Jesus Christ,’”’ he continued, ‘‘was a scientist 
because he was a naturalist. We stand amid the 
ruins of a hundred schisms of theology. A new day 
has dawned and the hour has come for a restatement 
of the Christian faith, of harmony, of three funda- 
mental facts: First, the teachings of Jesus; second, 
the known facts of science; third, the psychology of 
human experience.” 

“How Much Can We Know about God?” was 
the title of the sermon. Dr. Gordon divided it briefly 
into twelve statements, which may be outlined as 
follows: 

1. We know that there is a God. A universe 
without a God would be a paradox and an absurdity. 
Atheism attempts the impossible. 

2.- We know there is only one God because there 
is room for only one. The universe is a unit of one 
law as one light is one incandescent ray. Astronomy 
says one God, geology says one God, science says one 
God, and Scripture says one God. 

3. We know that God is a person, not an idea, a 
theory or an hypothesis. He who gave personality 
to man, shall He not possess personality? 

4. We know that God is spiritual; therefore that 
He is invisible. The forces of nature as applied to 
the material universe are invisible. So are the things 
that are truest, such as love and memory and hope 
and imagination. 

5. We know that God is a thinker. The sign 
and seal of God is distinct as seen in the law of design. 
There must be a thinker where there is a design. 

6. We know that God is democratic because He 
has no favorites. He maketh the sun to shine on the 
good as well as the evil. 

7. God has a plan. We know it. He is not ex- 
perimenting with us. There is a plan of the universe, 
and every student of nature discovers that plan. 

8. God’s plan is a progressive plan. Nature is 
progressive. 

9. Weare surrounded by God. He can not escape 
us and we can not escape Him. 

10. God isin touch with every living soul. Every- 
thing in the universe is in touch from the lowest to 
the highest. 

11. We know that God is as tender and kind as 
we are. 

12. We know that God has a mother’s heart and 
we should read our theology in that light. 
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Science and Religion 
A. B. Hervey * 


mi are hearing much in these days about 
‘| the conflict between science and religion. 
In reality there is no such conflict. There 
3} can not be in the nature of the case. 
There may be, as there have been in the past, 
conflicts between men of religion and men of science. 
Look at the matter as it really is. What is science 
and what is religion? 

Science is an organized body ‘of truth about the 
physical or material world—about plants and ani- 
mals, about the rocks and the fossils in them, about 
minerals and metals, chemical elements and gases, 
about heat and electricity and magnetism, about 
the stars and light and gravitation, and about the 
constitution of matter, and its attributes, about 
atoms and ions, and the natural laws and forces which 
govern in all their several kingdoms. 

Rehgion is a body of truth concerned wholly 
with the spiritual universe, the mind of man and of 
God, and man’s relation to God, about the moral and 
social relations 2f men, about human conduct and 
moral motives, about life and its meanings, about 
faith and hope and their foundations, about the na- 
ture, aspirations and destiny of the human soul. 

These are two absolutely distinct categories of 
human thought. If they touch each other at any 
point they touch in harmony and not in conflict, 
for they are equally parts of God’s universe. They 
are no more likely to collide than an airplane in the 
sky and a submarine twenty fathoms under ans sea. 
‘They navigate different elements. 

if then there is no conflict between science and 
religion, and can be none, what is all this heated talk 
about it? 

The answer to this question is very simple 
and easy to find. It 1s about something that has no 
real part in either science or religion. It is all about 
a short passage in an old book which undertakes to 
give an account of the creation of the physical uni- 
verse and of man. The passage is no doubt several 
thousand years old, and its author is not known. 

Of course the subject matter comes within the 
domain of science, for it treats of the physical universe. 
So the man of science has a lawful right to an opinion 
about it. It touches the domain of religion only in- 
cidentally, by the fact that God is introduced as the 
active agent in the matter. 

But I must justify the position of the man of 
religion by pointing out that this passage is in a book 
which he has long considered to be the veritable 
“word of God,” telling the absolute truth and nothing 
but the truth. He is not willing to have this dis- 
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puted, and hence the conflict. I must insist, however, 
that this is in no sense a conflict between science and 
religion, but simply a difference of opinion as to the 
truthfulness of this account. The passage in ques- 
tion is found in the first three chapters of Genesis. 

Of course one would not expect to find much 
reliable data in matters of science in a book written 
several thousand years ago, and to meet this dif- 
ficulty the man of religion claims that the account 
was written by inspiration of God, who naturally — 
must know the truth of the matter. But there seems 
to be no grounds for such a claim, and if it turns out 
on examination that the account is not true it would — 
hardly do to say that God inspired it. 

Now let us look at the matter in some detail. 
The passage in question says that God made all this 


universe of earth, sun, moon and stars, and all the 
-living things on the earth, including man, in six days, 


the days being the same as our days, as marked by 
the rising and setting of the sun, giving the morning 
and evening of every day. 

Both the geologist and the astronomer have 
demonstrated that it has taken untold millions of — 
years to bring th’s material universe into its present 
state of being, such as it is to-day and must have 
been at the time this passage was written. Moreover, 
the process of creation has not been by sudden crea- 
tive acts but by the slow action of natural causes. 

Genesis says that on the first day of the week 
God made light; but did not make the sources of 
light till the fourth day, viz., the sun, moon and _ 
stars. But the physicist knows that there can not 
be light without a luminous source. 

The book says that all the plants and animals 
were made during two days of that week. But the 
biologist has shown that the process of creation has 
lasted more than two days—has lasted for countless 
ages—and that not all forms were made at the same 
time, but beginning with the lowest forms have been 
succeeded by higher and still higher forms as the © 
ages have gone on. He knows this by finding their ~ 
remains in the rocks, in the form of fossils. None of 
the higher animals and plants are found in the older 
rocks, only the lower forms are found there. : 

In the astronomy of Genesis, and indeed of all the © 
Bible, as in all the literature of those ages, it is assumed 
that the earth is flat and is suspended in space, and 
that the sun, moon and stars revolve around it 
every twenty-four hours. 

As evidence of this take the story of Joshua, 
who is reported to have commanded the sun to “stand 
still upon Gibeon and the moon in the valley of Aja- 
lon, and the sun stood still and the moon stayed 
about a whole day until the people had avenged 
themselves upon the Amorites, and there was no day 
like that before it or after it.” 

Now any man of science, not to say any man of 
common sense, knows if that had happened all the 
waters of the ocean going at the speed of sixteen miles 
per minute at the equator would have been flung 
over the continents and extinguished all animal 
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| life, including Joshua and his army as well as the 
_ Amorites in a common doom. 

During the past four centuries the men of science 
and the men of religion have had two strenuous con- 
tests over the contents of these first three chapters of 
Genesis. And in both the men of science have won 
out. The first was with the astronomers. It was 
a long and hard fight; but to-day no man not a moron 
has any doubt that Genesis is wrong and the astron- 
omers right in their cosmogony. 

The second was with the geologist, and that is 
so recent as to be within my own time. It concerned 
the age of the planet and the method of its formation. 
‘According to Genesis it couldn’t have been far from 
six thousand years old, and the continents and the 
seas, the rocks with all their fossils, their deposits of 
minerals and metals and coal and oil, were all created 
in the early days of that memorable week by the s‘mple 
fiat of God. I doubt if even Mr. Bryan would stand 
by Genesis on that issue against the geologist, though 
he fathered in his time some rather amazing absurdi- 
ties. 

And now the fight is with the biologist, and 
relates to the method of the production of the living 
forms of plants and animals. The method which 
the man of science champions is known by the term 
evolution. It signifies simply the idea that life began 
on this planet as soon as things were suitable for it 
in a most simple and primitive form, and by a slow 
process of change through countless ages has come to 
be what we see it to-day, in millions of different 
forms both in the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

This is of course fundamentally opposed to the 
so-called ‘“‘special creation” pictured in the first 
chapters of Genesis. Evolution represents the living 
world of to-day as a natural product produced by 
natural forces under natural laws, and not a ‘“‘tailor- 
made universe.’”’ I use the phrase “tailor made” 
advisedly, because the text in Genesis pictures God 
as a “‘tailor’’ who made clothes for Adam and Eve 
out of the skins of animals. 

No one knows how life first began on this planet— 
perhaps never will know. There are many things 
beyond the reach of man’s finite faculties. Here and 
there are men who have theories about it. I prefer 
to let the matter rest on the first sentence of the 
Bible. “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.’ All natural forces, laws and ways 
are God’s forces, laws and ways. 

The idea that the living world as we see it to-day 
has been produced by the process called evolution, 
and not by the process pictured in Genesis, is as well 
established as a scientific truth as are the laws of 
gravitation, or planetary motion, or chemical reactions. 

No human being has ever seen a planet or an 
animal created in any other way than by evolution, 
development from a germ. The process is going on 
before our eyes every hour. All the observed facts of 
nature confirmit. The history of life as found recorded 
in the rocks, the observed facts of embryology, the 
facts of comparative anatomy, bear the same testi- 
mony. 

The same law and process seems to hold in the 
creation of the stars. They are found to be in every 
conceivable stage of development. Human society, 
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customs and institutions are controlled by the same 
law as shown in history. So we come to see that this 
appears to be God’s sole method in producing the 
results contemplated in His plans. Can any one of 
rational intelligence see in this anything antagonistic 
to religion? Is it irreligious to find out and proclaim 
the ways of God? How shall we ‘‘think God’s thoughts 
after Him” as Kepler said unless we know what His 
thoughts are? As this helps us to know more of 
God’s ways in His world it is a friend to religion and 
not a foe. 

These men of religion are makirig the same 
kind of fight against biology that their predecessors 
made against astronomy and geology. The earlier 
ones used the power of the church to hinder the prog- 
ress of science and knowledge, these use the power of 
the state. Neither the power of the church nor that 
of the state is a legitimate argument and is bound to 
fail in the end. 

To be consistent these men ought to demand 
laws to prohibit the teaching of geology and astron- 
omy in state supported schools, for these sciences 
equally with biology confute the statements of Gene- 
sis respecting the creation of the world and the uni- 
verse. 

To be consistent these men ought to demand 
laws to require that the children in the public schools 
be taught that the world and all things in it and 
the sun and moon and stars were created in one week 
about six thousand years ago, that the world is flat 
and suspended stationary in space, and that the sun, 
moon and stars revolve around it every twenty-four 
hours, that God made Adam out of the dust of the 
earth and Eve out of a rib taken from the side of 
Adam while he slept. : : 

If successful that plan would carry our civiliza- 
tion back to the twilight of the Middle Ages and put 
religion out of all peril from the encroachments of 
science. 

* * * 
THE THINGS THAT GROW 

It was nothing but a little neglected garden, 

Laurel-screened, and hushed in a hot stillness; 

An old pear-tree and flowers mingled with weeds, 

Yet as I came to it all unawares, it seemed 

Charged with mystery; and I stopped, intruding, 

Fearful of hurting that so absorbed stillness, 

For I was tingling with the wind’s salty splendor, 

And still my senses moved with the keel’s buoyance 

Out on the water, where strong light was shivered 

Into a dazzling dance as of drops of flame. 

The rocking radiance and the winged sail’s lifting, 

And the noise of the rushing of the water left behind, 

Sing to my body of movement, victory, joy. 

But here the light was asleep, and green, green, 

In a veined leaf it glowed among the shadows. 

A hollyhock rose to the sun and bathed its flowers 

Luminously clustered in the unmeving air; 

Marigolds burned intensely amid the grass; 

The ripening pears hung each with a rounded shadow: 

All beyond was drowned in an indolent blueness, 

And at my feet, like a word of an unknown tongue, 

Was the midnight-dark bloom of the delicate pansy. 

Suddenly these things awed my heart, as if here 

In perishing blossom and springing shoot were a power 

Greater than ship-wrecking winds and all wild waters, 

Lawrence Binyon, 
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More Greate than Greece 


Dorothy Hall 


“= () understand the first thing about Sicily one 
has to realize that it has a background as 
thoroughly Greekas that of the Pelopennesus. 

wat) Colonization started in 735 B. C. and by the 
end of the sixth century there were numbers of flour- 
ishing Greek cities all over the eastern side of the 
island. 

They had their tyrants and their rebellions, 
their wars with each other and their combined war 
against Carthage, and in between times they built 
some of the most beautiful temples in the world. At 
Girgenti five of them still stand along a ridge, with a 
sweep of green meadow below which loses itself in 
the sea. Majestic, austere, they bear mute testimony 
that whatever beauty man can create is of more 
importance than the petty squabbles in which he 
prefers to spend the greater part of his time. 

The town of Girgenti, the “Akragas’” of the 
Greeks, is so old that it is said to have been founded 


INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE AT SEGESTA 


by Daedalus, the mythical wizard and inventor, and 
father of Icarus. In the fifth century B. C. the city 
was unfortunate enough to have as tyrant the in- 
famous Phalaris, who had a pleasant habit of roasting 
his enemies in a brazen bull. Eventually he went a 
bit too far, and somebody conceived the bright idea 
of roasting him in his own bull, so he was effectively 
got rid of. Later Akragas waged successful wars 
and defeated the Carthaginians, and grew in wealth 
and power until Pindar described it as “‘the fairest city 
of men.” It is easy to imagine the Greeks pouring 
out of the old city on the hill on some festival day to 
their glorious temples on the ridge below. 

The limestone which is now burnt to a golden 
red was then covered with colored stucco. Traces 
of fire can still be seen on some of the fallen columns, 


reminiscent of the sacking of the city by the Cartha- © 


ginians in 406 B. C. In the Temple of Concord, the 
best preserved of any Greek temple except the Thesion 
at Athens, there are two little spiral staircases by 
which the Greeks of Akragas mounted to the archi- 
trave. The steps are worn in deep grooves and wher- 
ever the stairs twist sharply the stones of the wall are 
smooth where the people reached out to give them- 
selves a little extra pull around the narrow corner. 


I don’t know why it makes them seem so much nearer 
and more human to realize that their very gestures 
were like ours. 

At Segesta there is another massive Dorie temple 
in almost perfect preservation, standing out in mm- 
pressive loneliness against a rugged mountain. It 
is utterly impossible to describe the feeling it gives 
one to come around a hill and look suddenly upon that 


magnificent thing. On the hill above there are the | 


ruins of a very interesting Greek theater, but nothing 
else remains. Where once there was one of the most 
important cities on the island, there is nothing but 
meadow and grazing sheep, and the desolate temple 
carpeted with wild flowers. 

The Segestans cherished a tradition that they 
were descendants of the Trojans. They had inherited 
considerable cleverness from somewhere, at any rate, 
for the story is told that once upon a time they were 


_anxious to obtain the help of Athens in a war, and in 


order to do so it was necessary to convince her that 
they were a wealthy and powerful peoole. So when 
the Athenian envoys arrived the Segestans took them 
first to the temple and passed off the silver gilt vessels 
as solid gold. Then they gathered together all the 
gold and silver plate they had among them, and 
borrowed some more, and gave the envoys a series 
of banquets, at each of which the host made lavish 
display of the whole collection of plate. And the 
envoys went back terribly impressed with the wealth 
and grandeur of the private citizens of Segesta. 

But for all their wiliness the Segestans were 
in for a bad time. In 307 B. C., before the temple 
was ever finished, Agathokles sacked the city, sold 
into slavery the youths and maidens, and slaughtered 
and tortured to death 10,000 of the inhabitants. The 
gods to whom they had dedicated their great temple 
fled back to Olympus and left it deserted in the hour 
of need, as has been the wont of gods even to the 
present day. 

There is no more striking and ridiculous contrast 
than is afforded by the juxtaposition of the two types 
of architecture in which this island abounds. To leave 
one of the Greek temples, the very essence of dig- 
nity and rhythmic form, and enter a church decorated 
in Sicilian baroque makes one fairly reel. I have 
tried it several times just because it gives me such 
a curious sensation, like passing from a garden of 
verbena into a soup kitchen, or taking your hand off 
cool marble and putting it into a can of warm, squirm- 
ing angleworms. A _ double-barreled, back-action 
mental somersault has to be accomplished somehow. 
Any baroque is bad enough, but Sicilian baroque is 
far worse than anybody could ever imagine who 
hasn’t seen it—all cavorting cherubs and gamboling 
angels and bow-knots and lace fringes. I most fer- 
vently hope that no ghosts of the ancient Greeks 
spend their spare time investigating the temples to 
strange gods which now stand on the sites of their 
olden cities, for if they do dyspepsia must have be- 
come a common ailment in Hades since the seventeenth 
century. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF FRIENDS 


I will keep the window shades of my soul up 
both day and night. Then my friends will know that 
my soul is at home and they will be glad to ecme and 


have fellowship with me. 
George L. Perin. 


Sunday 
I dedicate these verses to my Friends: 
For Friendship, of the blessings that are ours, 
Among the first and chiefest grandly towers. 
Friendship to life new zest and impulse lends. 
Hand clasps with hand, and evermore there blends 
With ail we do, a consciousness of powers 
Which makes us strong and brave, in all the hours 
When man from wrong his nobler self defends. 
Sure he is rich, who truthfully can claim, 
Such hosts of friends as have been granted me; 
And he will ask not for enduring fame, 
But only this: that, in return, he be 
True friend to those of ev’ry sect and name— 
Such will I strive always to be to thee. 
From “Poems,” by R. Perry Bush. 


O Thou who art ever near us, waiting only our 
readiness to let Thee come in and be our helper, each 
new morning we would open the doors and windows 
of our souls to Thee. We would walk with Thee 
‘with patient trust that in Thine own good time Thou 
wilt give us our hearts’ desires; and we would be co- 
laborers with Thee in the furthering of Thy beneficent 
purposes, helping to make this world of ours a better 
and happier dwelling place for Thy children. May 
the sunlight of Thy goodness and the inspiration to 
noble thought and deed be reflected from our lives 
into the lives of all with whom we come in contact. 
Amen. 


Monday 


It may be a cottage that snugly sits 
By the side of a winding way, 
Or a tiny suite, or an upper room, 
Or a home where children play; 
It may be a house in a viliage street 
Or a tent that .ooks toward a star, 
Yet I’li live my life in the House o’ Friends, 
Where the door is always ajar. 


For in and out of the House 0’ Friends 
There’s a sound of hurrying feet, 
And hands are clasped and eyes are bright 
And there’s laughter as good friends meet; 
There’s a welcome light when the nights are dark, 
And whether it’s near or far, 
Let me cast my lot in the House o’ Friends, 
Where the door is always ajar: 
Ethel M. Brainerd. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for life 
and work in such a beautiful world. Give us, we 
beseech Thee, that due sense of all Thy mercies that we 
show forth Thy praise not only with our lips but with 
our lives. As we go out among men to do our work, 
touching the hands and lives of our fellows, make us 
friends of all—true representatives of Thine. Show 
us how to fill the day with enriching service. Let 


every mansion and cottage in the whole earth become 
the house of God and the gate of heaven. Amen. 
Bishop H. H. Fout. 


Tuesday 
It’s seldom trouble comes alone. I’ve noticed this: When things 
go wrong 
An’ trouble comes a-visitin’, it always brings a friend along; 
Sometimes it’s one you’ve known before, and tten perhaps it’s 
some one new 
Who stretches out a helping hand an’ stops to see what he can do. 


Out 0° the troubles I have had have come my richest friendships 
here, 

Kind hands have helped to bear my care, kind words have fallen 
on my ear; 

An’ so I say when trouble comes I know before the storm shall 
end 

That I shall find my bit of care has also brought to me a friend. 

Edgar Guest. 


Our Father, teach us the joy of a friendship that 
leaves no hurt or sting. Help us to enter into the 
deep joy of sympathy with our brother’s need, the 
sympathy that gives insight, and knits heart to heart, 
until we are able to help where help is needed, and 
able to receive help when it is offered. Save us, O 
our Father, from the darkness of selfishness, and 
unite us with wise and tender love to those who need 
us, and those whom we need. All of this, and more 
which we can not express, we ask in the Master’s 
name. Amen. 

Raymond C. Brooks. 


Wednesday : 
It’s the kindiy hearts of earth that make’ 
This good old world worth while. 
It’s the lips with tender words that wake 
The care-erasing smile. 
And I ask my soul this question when 
My goodly gifts I see— 
Am [a friend to as many men 
As have been gocd friends to me? 


When my brothers speak a word of praise 
My wavering will to aid, 
I ask if ever their long, long ways 
My words have brighter made. 
And to my heart I bring again 
This eager, earnest plea, 
Make me a friend to as many men 
As are good, staunch friends te me. 
Nixon Waterman. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the 
power given to men to bless and gladden one another 
by the warmth of love, the truth and tenderness of 
friendship, and to support each other in all good. 
May we accept this great gift with a sense of re- 
sponsibility. Let not the wealth of human love 
bestowed upon us be wasted or despised—the tender 
care lavished on us in our early days; the patience of 
teachers, the wisdom of counsellors, all the sweet 
charities of home, the joy and strength of true human 
intercourse. As we have received of love, so may we 
give. Bless our friends—may they and we be friends 
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of God. Above all, may our experience of earthly 
love bring us nearer to Thy love, O Thou Lover of 


our souls! Amen. 
Hugh Black. 


Thursday 


Life is sweet just because of the friends we have made and the 
things which in common we share; 

We want to live on not because of ourselves, but because of the 
people who care; 

It’s giving and doing for somebody else—on that ail life’s splen- 
dor depends, 

And the joy of this world, when you’ve summed it ali up, is 


found in the making of friends. 
Edgar Guest. 


Our God and Father, teach us anew this new 
day the meaning of friendship, and opportunity to 
do our work for God and our fellow men. By Thy 
help may we add some joy to other lives, and live out 
this day with the blessed thought of having done 
something worth while. We make our requests in 
the name of Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

Clarence W. Kemper. 


Friday 
A Friend is the hope of the morning, 
A Friend is the cheer of the noon, 
A Friend is the calm of the twilight, 
Of the dusk, and the stars, and the moon: 
Whatever the way we travel, 
However the day is spent, 
If we walk with a Friend, 
We will find at its end 
The valley of Sweet Content. 

Ethel M. Brainerd. 


Almighty God, the Life of All, we thank Thee 
for the life in us which suggests Thine own. We 
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remember before Thee those who make Thy love and 
life real to us, our comrades and friends, all who 
wrought righteousness and lead us still. May we, as 
they, bring truth and faith and courage to all about 
us. May we all be able to thank God for the love 
and life we reveal. Amen. 

C. T. Billings. 


Saturday 
Life offers no joy like a friend: 
Fulfilment and prophecy blend 
In the throb of a heart with our own,— 
A heart where we know and are known. 


A friend! Deep is calling to deep! 

A friend! The heart wakes from its sleep, 
To behold the world’s lit by one face, 
With one heavenward step to keep pace. 


O Heart wherein all hearts are known, 
Whose infinite throb stirs our own! 
O Friend beyond friends! what are we, 
Who ask so much less, yet have Thee! 
Lucy Larcom. 


Dear Heavenly Father, help us throughout this 
day to realize that Thou canst be nearer to each one 
of us than the nearest and dearest of friends. Let us 
hear Thy voice to-day. Let us feel the inspiration of 
Thy presence, and with willing feet enable us to walk 
in the path on which Thy light and blessing can fall. 
Give us some work to do for others, some kindly word 
to speak, some helpful, unselfish deed to fulfil. Be 
with us each and every hour of this day, and may we 
so live that Thy will may be done and Thy kingdom 
come within our hearts. Amen. 

Maud Ballington Booth. 


Five Year Program Essay Contest 


GIAST summer the National Laymen’s Com- 
mittee conducted an essay contest among 
i the young people of the local Universalist 
Gand) Sunday schools on the subject of the Five 
Year Program. 

The judges, A. Ingham Bicknell, Dr. Mabel I. 
Emerson, and Mrs. Frank C. Chamberlain, have 
reached a decision regarding the winners, as follows: 

First prize, $25, Miss Fay Tornquist, Mitchell- 
ville, lowa. 

Second prize, $15, Miss Marion D. Poor, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. 

Third prize, $10, Miss Virginia Goddard, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Fourth prize, $2, Miss Elsie H. Lewis, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

Fifth prize, $2, Miss Lavon Patrick, Oaklandon, 
Indiana. 

Sixth prize, $2, Miss Shirley Morisette, 
apolis, Minn. 

Seventh prize, $2, Miss Clarice Foskett, Orange, 
Massachusetts. 

Eighth prize, $2, Miss Helen Bolton, Schuyler 
Lake, New York. 

It is an open secret around Universalist Head- 
quarters that the long delay in announcirg the de- 


Minne- 


cision came from the fact that the judges were almost 
hopelessly deadlocked. 

The following essay, by Miss Tornquist, won the 
twenty-five dollar prize. The Rev. O. G. Colegrove 
is her pastor. 


MY CHURCH AND THE FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 
Fay Tornquist 


We are coming, National Laymen; we are on our way to 
help you raise that million dollars. Each of us will bring our 
smiles, our cheers, our strength and hope. We will discard our 
doubts and our discouragements and leave all our selfish preju- 
dices to die on the plains of universal Love. (For where God’s 
spirit dwells no prejudices can live.) 

Raise a miltion dollars? Five years to do itin? That really 
isn’t much to ask of all Universalists! We realize it isn’t only 
our cause—it is God’s cause for which we are working. 

That $400,000 must be raised for the General Convention. 
We know what a great work our Convention does—what a far 
reaching influence it has. That great body is a parent to all 
the scattered little parishes. It reaches out to guide them, to 
help them in their struggles. No little child can live alone with- 
out its parents, neither can our local church—or any other little 
local church— expect to live independent from its guide, the Con- 
vention. And our church can no more expect to share the bene- 
fits of that larger organization than can a child in its home, with- 
out giving something back into the life wherein it has its being. 

No, the quota is not too large! Our church is glad to work 
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for greater things. The more we put into this campaign, the 
greater will our interest be: the more we give of ourselves, the 
greater will be our satisfaction. And all that we shall put in 
will come back to us in the strengthening of our faith, and joy 
in giving and working for a great undertakinz. 

Surely, we are glad to help the Pension Fund—to help 
those aged men who have given the whole of their lifetime to 
Christian service and teaching, helping us to learn of the love 
of One too great for us to comprehend. Time and time again, 
ministers have given their salary back into the community where 
they labor, and they give—give, of body and soul and material 
wealth as well—till the time comes and their youth has passed 
with the years, and their strength with labor is used. Yes, we 
are glad to help the Pension Fund. 

In Washington, the Capital City of our land, there is some- 
thing great that’s missing—a task we have left undone. Other 
denominations have representative buildings for their beliefs. 
Surely we, with the greatest faith of all, should build a memorial 
church, that the weary may find solace there, that folks in 
Washington and ambassadors from foreign lands may see, and 
know, that men have such a faith. We should build it for Uni- 
versalists in that city, that they may have their own services 
for our people all over the world, that they may feel that we 


stand side by side with the other denominations. With $60,000 
a year, for five years, or a total cf $300,000, our National Me- 
morial Church can be built. Each of us wants to do something 
toward placing our faith where all may see and hear. 

And we need a total of $100,000 in Japan. We need it to 
replace the Central Church, destroyed by earthquake, and to 
build the Perin-Cate Home for young men. Twenty thousand 
dollars a year, for five years, will not only build two needful 
buildings, but it will spread our faith, it will help students who 
are destitute of a place to live while attending school. It will 
spread the spirit of Universal Brotherhood. It will help teach 
all Japan that we Americans are but older brothers who are 
willing to give of our learning, our faith, and our friendship to 
all the members of the great family of mankind. 

Yes, National Laymen, every Universalist will join the 
march for victory. There are wealthy men within our band, 
who can give great gifts, there are others who can give but little 
to help the cause, but every person in every local church will 
help, even though his part be small. For, after all, it is the hun- 
dreds of little gifts, coming from the hundreds of persons, backed 
by hundreds of hopeful, helpful spirits, that will hold our line 
from wavering and will keep our faith alive, until the world 
makes real the Universal Brotherhood of Man. 


The Romance of a Pioneer 


XII. 


Activities at Eventime 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


RIN the late autumn of 1911, our medical friends 
41 advised us to flee from the rigors of a New 
England winter and go to Southern Cali- 
“| fornia. About that time the Unitarian church 
in beautiful Redlands was in distress, and we were 
sent there to repair the damages. And for ten years 
we were chiefly engaged in short emergency pastor- 
ates, doing the work of general “church repairs.” 
These tasks, while serving as special nurses to sick 
churches, made great demands upon faith, hope and 
charity. There were certain satisfactions, but small 
income and few honors. 

When we began work at Redlands in February, 
1912, the patient was very weak, feeble pulse but 
high temperature! However, improvement soon be- 
gan, and growth was continuous though not rapid. 
Our days became more pleasant as the months passed. 
Soon Mrs. Crooker began to nurse the Universalist 
church at Riverside, sixteen miles away, which then 
also needed “‘repairs.”” After more than a year the 
conditions of both societies had so greatly improved 
that they no longer required an ecclesiastical special- 
ist, and we went East to our Boston home. 

On our return from England in October, 1914, 
a Macedonian call from Christ Church in Dorchester, 
the other side of Boston, came to us. This was not a 
ease of needed repairs but of general religious educa- 
tion and leadership. We labored there for over a 
year, when it seemed best to turn the church over to 
a young minister, as it was largely composed of young 
men and women. 

The following winter (1915-1916) we spent de- 
lightfully in Washington, D. C., studying in the 
Library of Congress along the lines of our literary 
plans. Also we spent much time in listening to de- 
bates, some interesting but many tedious, in House 
and Senate. Both bodies contained quite a number 


of prominent members who, as university students, 
had been in our congregations at Madison or Ann 
Arbor. 

Then the time seemed at hand when we must 
write those books. We finally decided to locate in 
Oberlin, renting a professor’s furnished house for the 
winter (1916-1917), taking over maid and stoker. 
I began writing and Mrs. Crooker took lectures help- 
ful to her literary labors. Faculty, students, and 
people in general were exceedingly friendly. The 
beauty, the simplicity, the intellectual tonic, the 
moral and spiritual atmosphere, we greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Soon a Universalist church in Norwalk, near by, 
sought our help; and later, Unity Church in dear old 
Amherst, friendly to us for twenty years, called to us: 
“Come and help us or we die!’ A call too urgent to 
ignore. Easter, 1917, found me in Amherst, while 
Mrs. Crooker tarried some weeks in Norwalk to 
complete her task there. 

At Amherst it was again a ministry of repazrs. 
The response was immediate and the progress swift. 
The Agricultural College had recently grown rapidly, 
and we were both again happy in helping college 
students solve the religious problems incident to a 
time of radical intellectual reconstruction. 

That work, needed then and still needed, was 
the task of insisting: “Religion nevertheless and how 
to be attained!’ Doubt text and tradition, where 
verifiable facts so demand, but go on through doubt, 
as everywhere else in life, to larger faith and firmer 
conviction. A skeptical spirit ought never to be an 
end in itself, but the highway to discovery. The so- 
called conflict between science and religion is simply 
a clash between old and new views in each. As we 
live in a universe, there can be no real conflict be- 
tween essential piety and discovered facts. Advancing 
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discoveries compel readjustments of faith to fact, 
but facts can not destroy the human heart. The soul 
must build a larger temple on the larger facts. Prog- 
ress does not mean progress away from religion, but 
progress in religion. The function of the pulpit is to 
quiet fears and reveal the spiritual content and 
authority of all natural facts. The so-called infidelity 
of college students is not due to science, but to the 
unwise insistence of narrow preachers that men can 
not follow both Christ and Darwin. It is the inevit- 
able penalty of sending young people to college with 
religious notions that go to pieces when examined in 
library and laboratory. Mrs. Crooker and I found 
at Amherst, as elsewhere, that it is easy to interest 
college students in religion, if one presents a faith that 
harmonizes with the great facts of science and also 
embraces the noble aspirations of the heart. 

The rescue at Amherst accomplished, we decided 
to spend another winter in California. When we 
located in Los Angeles, the needs of a small Unitarian 
church in Long Beach, then in distress, took us there. 
We could not seem to get away from our occupation 
of “church repairs!’ Important business matters 
took us back to Boston in the spring of 1919, and 
soon after our arrival there we were sent to Richmond, 
Va., to serve for three months during the absence of 
the minister overseas doing important Red Cross 
work in Germany. During those months, Mrs. 
Crooker preached Sunday afternoons at Highland 
Springs (a seven-mile drive in auto), near where one 
of the great battles of the Civil War was fought. 
This was her last period of continuous preaching, 
though she kept on speaking, now and then, during 
the next two years. 

The following autumn, we bought a house in 
Lexington, near the historic Common where the 
Revolution began, April 19, 1775, located on Parker 
St., named in honor of Captain John Parker, who 
commanded the Minute Men—the grandfather of 
Theodore Parker. Unexpectedly, we were called to 
serve the First Parish at Carlisle, some ten miles away 
in a country village off the railroad. Our happiness 
in this ministry was great, continuous and unal- 
loyed. 

A spacious enclosed automobile stood at our door 
at 10 a.m. every Sunday. First came the drive under 
elms, oaks and maples, between orchards and mead- 
ows, to Bedford, along its Main Street lined with large 
houses having massive chimneys and colonial porches, 
and from there over the level, asphalt, serpentine road 
through the low woodlands, beautiful the year round 
—a drive of three miles without a house. Then 
across the bridge over Concord River—the famous 
town just around the bend to the left, and Billerica 
beyond the wide expanse of still water to the right— 
the stream immortalized by Thoreau. 
gently rising hill and the winding road past com- 
fortable farm houses and smiling fields; stone walls 
everywhere and always beautiful; with vernal leaf or 
blossom, with autumn fires “that burn but do not 
consume,” and fantastic with winter’s architecture 
of snow and ice. Soon glimpses of the Christopher 
Wren spire of the church set upon a hill; and then the 
mellow music of the bell, calling, across fields and over 
treetops, the summons to worship. 


full and free. 


Beyond, the . 


At the church door, a hearty welcome from the 
early comers. Inside, the Carnegie organ at one 


end, whose keys responded to the fingers of one who ~ 


knows how to make its pipes send forth worshipful 
music. At the other end, a massive mahogany pul- 
pit that would grace a metropolitan church, always 
decorated with flowers that made a floral picture, 
showing high art. Between pulpit and choir a con- 
gregation of quiet, respectful children and earnest, 
thoughtful men and women. After the benediction, 
greetings full of intelligent appreciation. Homeward 
bound, our happy hearts felt that we had truly wor- 
shiped God, not only in the meeting-house but by the 
gracious wayside. 

We treasured the sweet satisfactions of those 
two years in the service of that rural parish. And 
then we sold our Lexington estate, realizing that its 
care imposed too great a burden upon our lessening 
strength. 

Finally the day came for our last service there. 
It was a sacramental occasion for us all. Enough 
tears to show that the inner fountains were flowing 
Enough smiles to banish shadows and 
sadness and prove that the preaching had yielded a 
goodly harvest of hope and gladness. Into the hand- 
clasps came a little firmer pressure, symbolic of the 
gripping friendships that would hold our hearts in 
bonds of love that neither life nor death shall ever 
break. 

The next day an unusual deed must be done be- 
fore we locked the doors for the last time to take our 
journey toward the sunset of life. We had been mov- 
ing toward it for some time, and at last the convic- 
tion had become imperative. It was a Golden Day 
in October, 1921. We built the altar behind the house 
between the fruit trees—all about russet pears, yellow 
quinces, and apples blushing red. First, like founda- 
tion stones, some heavy volumes, piles of pamphlets, 
bundles of newspapers and magazines with marked 
articles, accumulated during many years. Then pack- 
ages of notes and clippings. On top a good mass of 
manuscripts—those in my handwriting embodying 
the discoveries and conclusions of the study, research 
and meditation of fifty years on a subject about 
which I thought I had something worth while to pub- 
lish; those in the handwriting of Mrs. Crooker con- 
taining her thoughts on the “Ministry of the Beautiful 
to the Masses,”’ the subject of a popular lecture, often 
delivered, which she had enlarged to the dimensions 
of a small volume, and which she hoped, if printed, 
would help many people to make homes, yards, 
streets, communities, and lives more attractive and 
enjoyable. 

The conviction had become clear that in our 
position and under the conditions then existing in the 
book trade and with the reading public, such books, 
if printed, would make little impression and do little 
good. 

And then the lighted match was applied to this 
sacrificial offering in the sheltered garden, and the 
flames soon consumed what had cost us both so much. 
Love’s labor lost? No! The great world without 
would neither know nor heed. But our own world 
within had been enlarged and enriched by all these 
studious efforts. And in this way, we had probably 
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helped many people. Though our particular ambi- 
tion was not realized, nevertheless, as is so often the 
case in life, in another direction the earnest effort 
had borne fruit. Therefore not lost, for every page 
that had come out of a struggle of heart and mind, 
represented what had overflowed along another 
channel, making a pulpit message stronger and more 
helpfal. 

And yet, very naturally, there was sadness as 
the white smoke from the sacrificial fire drifted over 
toward the Common, one of the shrines of American 
patriotism, where human life had been sacrificed 
_ to shape to nobler ends our national destiny. Two 
- gray-headed persons walked slowly and solemnly 
away from the pile of ashes—a few tears, a few heart- 
aches—but still confident that God is in all and over 
all. 


* * * 


AN APPEAL FOR OUR MISSION IN JAPAN 
@ EF) wish to call the attention of those Uni- 
N 


versalist churches which have as yet 


| 1 made no contribution to our work in 
LMS Japan for the current year to the urgent 
need for funds. For the meeting of present annual 
obligations about $18,000 is necessary. Surely every 
Universalist church will want to do its full part in 
this most important field. 

In addition to this, our missionaries are desirous 
of securing money with which to translate our mes- 
sage into the Japanese language, and for the dis- 
tribution of the same. New York State has already 
pledged $300 on condition that $1,200 more be raised. 
Our workers are most earnest in their endeavors for 
the cause. They feel the necessity of putting our 
Universalist teachings into language which the 
Japanese people can read for themselves. The re- 
quest is a most reasonable one, and it is modest in 
the amount asked for. Will not you who read this 
do what you can, and do it quickly? Nothing would 
cheer the hearts of our workers more than to know 
that their efforts were seconded by the home 
folks. 

One thing more. We want to emphasize a matter 
referred to in a recent number of the Christian Leader 
by our General Secretary, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
It is regarding the securing of a pipe organ for the new 
church, when built, in Tokyo. The Rev..H. M. Cary, 
head of our missionary force, tells us that the Japanese 
people are passionately fond of music by a pipe 
organ, that they will go for miles to hear one played. 
He feels that such an organ would be a real missionary 
force, and that one ought to be placed in the new 
church. 

Has some church a suitable pipe organ which it 
would be willing to donate for this purpose? Or is 
there an individual, a family, or a group of individuals, 
who would be willing to give an organ as a “memorial” 
to some friend or loved one? What a splendid “‘me- 
morial” it would be! What an opportunity for one 
who has the means to do a perfectly fine thing! It 
would be a “memorial” of continuing service. It 
would perpetuate the giver’s name for generations 
to come. 

We are asking, therefore, for three things: First, 
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for the regular contribution for the general work of 
our Japan Mission; second, money from individuals 
or churches for the translating of our message into 
Japanese; and, third, for the gift of a pipe organ to 
be placed in the new Universalist church in Tokyo. 
Who will be the first to respond? 

Send all contributions to the General Secretary, 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Imogene L. Zoller, 

Henry C. Morris, 

Clarence Guy Robbins, Chairman, 
Finance Committee. 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Blue Beads 


The little sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
spake thus unto me: 

Grandpa, dost thou know what happened while thou wast 
around the World? 

And I answered, Tell me what happened. 

And she said, The Five and Ten Cent Store came in on 
Marion Street. 

And I said, That was an important event. 

And she said, Grandpa, shall we go there? 

And I said, We will go at once. 

And as we walked, I held her hand, and she said: 

Grandpa, do not hold my hand so tightly. Hold it softly, 
for I am a soft little girl, 

So I held it softly, for she is a soft little girl. 

And she said, Grandpa, I will show you what to buy, and 
you may pay for it. 

And I said, That will be a satisfactory division. 

And she went not from counter to counter wishing for 
many things, for she knew what she wanted. 

And she said, I want some Beads. 

And the Salesgirl said, We have Red ones and Blue ones and 
Yellow ones and Pink ones and Red ones. 

And she chose those that were Blue. 

And as we walked away she did not button her Coat at the 
top. 

And a lady was coming toward us, and the little sister of the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah said, She will Notice My 
Beads. 

And she slipped away from me, and ran on ahead, and 
stopped in front of the lady. 

And the lady said, Thou art a nice little girl. 

And she said, That is true, but see My Beads. 

And the lady said, They are very fine, and they Match 
thine Eyes. 

And she said, Thou canst not guess where we bought 
them. 

And the lady said, Where? 

And she said, At the Ten Cent Store. 
guess who gave them to me. 

And the lady said, Who? 

And she said, My Grandpa. 

And the lady said, I know thy Grandpa by sight. 
seen his picture in the paper. Yea, I have read certain of his 
writings. Moreover, I have heard him speak, Thy Grandpa 
is a Distinguished Man. 

And she said, That’s because he is My Grandpa. 

Now I rather think she is right. For whatever of distinction 
a man shall gain in his own person or reputation, what shall it 
profit him if his children be fools, or his grandchildren walk in 
the paths of folly? Verily that man who hath sweet and vir- 
tuous and healthy and strong Posterity, he is Distinguished, 
And life for him is a pleasant journey to the Ten Cent Store with 
little soft hands to hold. 


And thou canst not 


I have 
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Hannah Powell 


The work carried on in North Carolina by the Woman’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist Church 
was described by the Rev. Hannah Powell, in charge of the 
mission at Inman’s Chapel, at the service of the Universalist 
Church in Washington, D. C., April 11, in Crandall’s Theater. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., pastor emeritus, presided, stat- 
ing that although Woman’s Day officially would be celebrated 
by the denomination April 25, this would be woman’s day in 
the Washington church. Miss Doris Swett, parish assistant, 
conducted the opening service, and the Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, offered prayer. 

“There are three states in the great state of North Caro- 
lina,’”’ said Miss Powell, ‘“‘the coastal plain, represented by Mrs. 
King of this parish and her sister at Rocky Mount, the Piedmont 
section to which Greensboro is the gateway, and the ten dis- 
tinct mountain counties which go mile after mile up into the air. 

‘North Carolina is 500 miles long from east to west, and my 
station is 400 miles from the sea and 200 miles from the nearest 
Universalist church. 

“To get to Inman’s Chapel one goes first to the well-known 
city of Ashevilie, and then takes a bus to Canton, or the Murphy 
branch of the Southern to West Canton. From these points 
one travels with horse or automobile to Inman’s Station. It is 
eleven miles from Asheville to Canton and ten miles from Canton 
to Inman’s Station. My station is up almost on the edge of the 
new park of the Smoky Mountains. 

‘In the past five years J have seen great changes in the 
mountains—in government, transportation, education and 
economic status. I have seen the public school system steadily 
push its way into the mountains. It is well worth while to have 
even a small part in the changes taking place. 

“FHaster Monday in the city of Asheville I attended a unique 
service. An Episcopal church opened its doors for all the 
kindergartners of the city. There were 100 children, not dressed 
any better or singing any better than the children of Inman’s 
Chapel. They were an inspiring sight. There was a concrete 
illustration of the service a Christian church may render. It 
must seek out some bit of service it can render to the community 
in which it is placed, and tie up the thought of God with every- 
day life. It must perform that service better than ever it has 
been performed before if it is to count. 

“T speak to-day not only of my own work but of the work 
of the state. In no state is the work better supervised. I believe 
that the president of the W. N. M. A. should have the rank of a 
State Superintendent. 

“In Greensboro, the Rev. H. L. Canfield is doing a good 
bit to leaven the lump of community thought. He is getting 
hold of students. He is making a place for himself and for his 
church in the community. What we have to do for him is to help 
him get a gathering place, call it hut, call it church, over near 
the college. 

“On the Clintcn Circuit, the Rev. Leon P. Jones and the 
Rev. Martha G. Jones are doing an effective work quietly and 
unostentatiously. Their Good Will Library is the first piece of 
service Universalists ever have been permitted to do for the 
community. Mr. Jones going about on his bicycle is getting an 
entree into schoolhouses with. his talks on nature. Mrs. Jones 
has taken into her home four girls, daughters of farmers, to enable 
them to attend the Clinton High School: These girls are forging 
ahead in their studies, for they are well nourished, they are 
assisted in their studies and they have the surroundings of a 
Christian home. The State Convention voted $100 to help them 
with their parish house, but by the time the money came they 
had gone ahead and furnished it, Mr. Jones working and the 
people giving the little they could. When the check for $100 
was passed to these people, who need it for a thousand things, 
they said: ‘Split it in two; send $50 to Rocky Mount for the new 
church and $50 to Hannah Powell for the furnishings of Friendly 
House.’ 
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in Washington 


“Tn Kinston, the Rev. George Wood, approaching the work 
from a new angle and with new methods, is making his dent in 
the city. The Mission Circle in Kinston pays all its obligations 
to the national, and is an example. They need a new parish 
house. It is especially difficult to work in a city without the 
equipment of the other churches. 

“On the new Everton Circuit, Mr. Fitzgerald, who comes to 
us from the Unitarians, is in charge, with headquarters at Out- 
law’s Bridge. If I could live anywhere but in my beloved moun- 
tains, it would be at a place like Outlaw’s Bridge. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says, ‘We will need aid to build a community house.’ 
There was a schoolhouse next door to our church at Outlaw’s 
Bridge, and a movement started to move the school from such 
a dangerous place. That movement now happily has died out. 

“On the Rocky Mount Circuit we have the Rev. and Mis. 
Otis F. Alvord, both able workers. They, too, find time to help 
in the general work of the state. Mrs. Alvord is in the moun- 
tains taking my place while I am North, Rocky Mount is the 
home of that tower of strength to our Rocky Mount church and 
all our churches, Mrs. Martha O. Winstead. We hope the new 
church can be built in the next year. Already Mrs. Winstead’s 
mules and men are in the woods getting out the timbers for the 
church. 

“T am impressed by the wonderful body of young people 
we have in all the churches of North Carolina. I regret to say 
that one of our finest young teachers was forced out of her posi- 
tion. Not only was she a member of the Universalist Church 
but she dared say she believed in that way of progress which 
is called evolution. 

“T am impressed by the vitality of country churches. I 
believe we make a mistake to start churches in the cities down 
there. If I had money for church extension, I should spend it 
all at the country cross roads. 

“Just a word about Inman’s Chapel and my own work. 
Our Friendly House is built and some of these gray hairs may be 
due to it, but love has gone into it. Every day I have to explain 
to somebody how water gets into the tank and take somebody 
to see the furnace. Already it has more than fulfilled the hopes 
we had in building it. It is a meeting place. It is a headquar- 
ters for social events. It is a home. Already we have enter- 
tained there Mrs. Vallentyne, our national president. 

“More than ail things else—I should hate to leave the 
mountains because of the young people I have around me. Not 
long ago, a newspaper which came into the mountains carried 
a list of books which young peopie should have read in order to 
be considered well informed. Two of my young people, a boy 
and a girl, had read all cf these books but two. Never would 
they have done it had it not been for our library and reading 
room. Whether such werk is to go on, and be extended. de- 
pends on what the Universalist Church of America does in help- 
ing the Universa ists of the mountains to carry on. 

“A handful cf pine weeds will reforest the mountain tops. 
We too will scatter our pine seeds on the good scil of which 
our Master spoke.’’ 

Miss Powell was in Knoxville, N. C., the week after Easter 
attending the National Convention of Scuthern Mountain 
Workers. She addressed a union meeting of the Philadelphia 
churches at the Church of the Messiah, April 14, spoke at New- 
ark, N.J., April 16, was in Boston, April 18, spoke at Southbridge, 
Maégs., April 19, and at Cambridge, Mass., April 21, before the 
Massachusetts State Missionary Association. She was one of the 
eighty-five women who appeared before a Senate Committee in 
Washington, at a hearing on law enforcement, April 12. 

April 23 she embarked at Rockland, Me., as the guest of 
the Sigma Kappa Sorority for a cruise cf a week on the mission 
boat, to the islands through which she formerly cruised as a 
representative of this sorority, doing home mission work among 
the fishermen of the Maine Coast. She will start back for North 
Carolina, May 10. Her summer school will open May 31. 


oe 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IN REPLY TO MR EARP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have ‘‘pondered’’ Mr. Earp’s letter, and I still believe 
that to demonstrate that the Constitution can be wnamended 
as easily as it can be amended would lead to many new assaults 
upon it. 

Jam puzzled by Mr. Earp’s statement that with the amend- 
ment out of the way there could be no respectable opposition to 
decent control of the liquor traffic. Does he mean that now no 
respectable person can favor decent control of the traffic, or that 
opposition to decent control is respectable while the amendment 
isin force? That would be on a par with the assertion frequently 


' made that our ‘best citizens’ are breaking the law, and I am sure. 


Mr. Earp does not consider a law-breaker even a second-kest 
citizen. 

I do not doubt Mr. Earp’s sincerity. I respect his feeling 
about the Constitution, and I fully accept his declaration that 
he is not a wet. But—he is using the arguments of the wets, 
thereby giving them aid and comfort. The wets assure us that 
the liquor question will be properly handled if we do away with 
prohibition. But it was not properly handled before we had 
prohibition. The wets are opposed to the saloon. They declare 
at the tops of their voices that they would never consent to its 
return. (How an institution that hadn’t a friend in the world 
maintained its existence so long is a mystery I do not expect 
to see solved.) But one of the leading arguments they offer 
against prohibition is that, since a man can né¢ longer get a drink 
in a saloon, he sets up a still in his home, thereby endangering the 
morals of his children, and yet they propose to restore, not the 
saloon, but the sale of liquor to be taken home. 

The wets oppose prohibition because of the harm it is doing. 
It is corrupting our morals, it is making us a nation of criminals, 
it is driving people to drink who never drank before. I have 
never read the Volstead Act, and I sometimes think there must 
be a clause in it which requires all high school girls to carry 
flasks. Mr. Earp apparently accepts these wild and weird exag- 
gerations. At least I suppose that is what he means when he 
says the answer to the question, how have people lived under 
prohibition, is an open book to all but the specially cloistered. 

Mr. Earp himself gives the answer to all this, when he says 
that we are ‘‘nearly all pretty good people.’’ Pretty good people 
are not so easily made into criminals. No law forbidding me to 
do a thing I have never done and have never wanted to do can 
make me a criminal. I may not approve of the law in itself, I 
‘may feel sure that some better way could be found, but I shall 
never do something I believe to be wrong simply because the 
law prohibits it. 

If we are nearly all pretty good people, then obviously the 
bootleggers and their patrons are but a small minority. There 
are enough of them to make a lot of trouble, in some places they 
may even constitute a majority, but the ‘“‘pretty good” people 
in the country can control the situation whenever they make up 
their minds to act, and to act together. 

A.F. 


* * 


MEMORIAL FOR MR. EVERTON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

A memorial service was held at Outlaw’s Bridge church on 
Sunday, March 21, for the Rev. Jasper Leroy Everton, who died 
at Stockton, Ill., Oct. 8. 

Mr. Everton is held in very precious memory by Universal- 
ists and many others in North Carolina, as the large congrega- 
tion present at Outlaw’s Bridge attested. Friends and admirers 
came from Pink Hill, Rose Hill, Clinton, Mount Olive, Goldsboro 
and many other places to bring their tribute of love and affection. 
A carload of Universalists came from Greensboro, 150 miles away. 

The principal address was made by the Rev. Martha G. 
Jones of Clinton, a classmate of Mr. Everton at Ryder Divinity 


School. She spoke of his faithfulness as a minister of Christ 
and his loyalty to Universalist ideals. The congregation listened 
with great interest as she told how Mr. Everton endured hard- 
ship as a good soldier of Christ. 

Mr. Robert G. Maxwell spoke for the Outlaw’s Bridge 
community. He described Mr. Everton as a real man, a human 
and lovable personality. Mr. Maxwell strongly affirmed his be- 
lief in personal immortality. 

James A. Ward, a young man from Red Hill church, told 
how the faithful minister as a visitor in his home had won his 
heart and led him on to higher and better things. 

Mr. John E. Williams, president of the North Carolina 
Universalist Convention, said: “Mr. Everton was a man who 
thought for himself and was true to the convictions reached as a 
result of his thinking.” 

The pastor, the Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, urged the con- 
gregation to be true to their ideas and ideals for which Mr. 
Everton stood. “Let us use our reason and judgment always,” 
he said. ‘Let us use the Bible for its moral and religious valve; 
but let us not worship the Book as some do. Let us emphasize 
our belief in the Eternal Goodness.” 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 


* * 


FROM A THOUGHTFUL MAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you kindly aid, as you may be able, in clearing up what. 
appears to my mind as a logical difficulty in the Universalist 
mode of thinking? 

I have repeatedly seen the statement made in the pages of 
the Leader that either a Unitarian or Trinitarian conception of 
God may be held, the question being regarded as non-essential 
in the teaching of Universalism. Does it really make no dif- 
ference? Can a belief in the Trinity be held without the im- 
plication of Christ’s deity? Admit the latter idea and does it 
not make Christ an object of worship? But can any-Universalist. 
consistently offer divine homage to any being save “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ as well as of humanity 
in its entirety? 

A Liberal. 


First we answer from the standpoint of membership in the 
Universalist Church. “Hither a Unitarian or a Trinitarian 
conception of God may be held.” Both types of Universalists 
live, worship and work happily together. 

Second, from the standpoint of the importance of right. 
thinking. It dces make a difference what and how one thinks. 
One should try to get as near the truth as possible on every sub- 
ject. Probably a majority of Universalists would say that they 
do not believe in the deity of Christ. The present writer would 
say it if that were the only way he could make clear the fact that 
he does not believe that the God in Christ was a different thing in 
the life of the race from the God in the rest of us, except in degree. 
The terms Unity and Trinity, however, originated in a day 
when God was regarded as outside the world and the life of 
man. Now most theists hold that He is both outside and inside 
the world and the life of man. They believe that He is above 
human life and also in the life of every man. 

They believe we all are sons of God and partakers of the 
Divine Life. The nobler and purer we live the more of God there 
isin us. In this sense Jesus and the Father were one. 

The difference between Jesus and the rest of us is a dif- 
ference of stature, not a difference of kind. 

The difference between Jesus and God is the difference be- 
tween the Father and the child. 

“Can any Universalist consistently offer divine homage 
to any being save the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ?” 
Yes. The present writer does not pray that way. He does not 
address Jesus as God. Nor does he pray through Mary, Jesus, 
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the saints, or the spirit of our ancestors. Some people can and 
do. Our attitude is that if it helps them reach the Infinite or 
Limitless One whom we call the Father, let men do it. Only 
when they say, ‘Approach God our way or be damned,” do we 
smile good-naturedly. Only when they say this is the only way 
to reach God do we reply kindly, ‘“We know better.” 

What we have meant by ignoring the old distinction between 
the Trinity and Unity is that we have come to see that neither 
word is adequate. We oppose Trinitarianism and Unitarianism 
equally wherever they shut the door to further search for truth. 
We embrace both when they seek to put us into touch with the 
“great reality of the universe.” 

The present writer prefers to think and speak of God as One. 
But half the Trinitarians he meets say they do too. And some 
of the Unitarians he meets seem to be seeking a method of ex- 
pressing God represented by as much more than three as the 
population of the globe. 

Therefcre, while right thinking is important, we do not 
consider it dodging or evading any issue to advise fellow Chris- 
tians to drop some of the historic conflicts which may never be 
settled and to unite in Christian work and worship. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A WESTERN WOMAN INSISTS ON PAYING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a letter to remind you how this money order 
happened to be returned. I do not want this credited on my sub- 
scription, as I feel perfectly sure that it was carried for two years 
at least on that benevolent list you have, and I wish to return 
the money. I had some difficulty in getting money that was 
owing to me at that time, and may have carried the idea unin- 
tentionally that I never would have it. I was very grateful for 
the favor. Though I can not afford to be generous, I hope to be 
able to pay. just debts. 

I am pleased with the new name of the Leader, but as usual 
forgot to address in the new way. 

Bets 


* * 


CRITICISES PUBLICATION OF EARP LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am moved to write this to you after reading in the issue 
of March 27 “Reactions of Our Readers.” I did not see the 
editorial referred to by Mrs. Pittman, but have read and reread 
what a lawyer has to say, and am surprised and shocked, and, 
I may say, indignant that such an article has been given a whole 
page of space in our Christian Leader. It surely is wholly propa- 
ganda in favor of the liquor interests, and it would just suit 
them to find it in a leading religious journal. 

A gentleman the other day called my attention to what he 
assumed was a fact, that the Episcopal Church had come out 
in favor of the wets, because one minister had spoken in their 
favor in a sermon. Now they may just as reasonably say that 
the Leader and its readers are against prohibition, and exult over 
the fact, as to jump at that conclusion. 

I think it a great mistake for you to publish such an article 
in our paper. Let him send it to some paper openly and avow- 
edly printed in the interests of crime and debauchery, which is 
what liquor leads to. 

I am not in a position of leadership like Mrs. Pittman, but 
have been a member of the W. C. T. U. many years. Seven 
hundred and fifty thousand woman, the world over, have been 
very willing to lend a hand to rid the world of what this lawyer 
calls this “unsavory mess,’’ which he thinks the Constitution 
ought not to be dragged into. Good women and true, among 
the best in every land, we are seeking in every way to educate 
public opinion, which of course is the most important thing to 
be done, in favor of total abstinence. If there was no demand 
for liquor no laws would be necessary. But this is the work 
of time. “The mills of God grind slowly.” We surely have done 
much in the past fifty years if we have closed the breweries, the 
distilleries and the saloons. Now we must go forward, not back- 


ward, as we surely would be doing if we repealed the Eighteenth 
Amendment, or sought to modify the Volstead Act. 

I have been superintendent of literature in our local Union 
for two years, and found very little in our Leader to help the 
cause. Now can’t you publish something that you honestly 
think fit for me to read to encourage our work? Certainly that 
lawyer wouldn’t. 

Harriet E. Ingalls. 

Framingham, Mass. 


We happen to know Mr. Earp, writer cf the letter to which 
this correspondent refers. He is a good Universalist and a 
trustee of the Universalist church who gives both time and 
money to advance the cause of Christianity. Having said that 
he is a good Universalist, it is hardly necessary to add that he 
is both temperate himself and an upholder of temperance. 

As a lawyer he is opposed to using the Constitution for any- 
thing but statements of fundamental law. Many thoughtful 
students of government who believe in prohibition agree with 
him in this. Moreover, as a citizen, he is opposed to the mass of 
intemperance, law-breaking and crime which he believes have 
followed in the wake of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. The Christian Leader has taken a position in favor 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. It like- 
wise has taken a position for an honest, open-minded inquiry into 
the working of the law and the co-operation of all good citizens 
in making it work. For the Christian Leader the control of the 
liquor traffic is a matter of social engineering. If a better way to 
control it than the way we are trying can be found, we shall 
support it. Until that day comes, if it ever comes, we can not 
close the door to free inquiry, and we can not permit uncorrected 
the assumption that honest, able, upright citizens who take the 
position of Mr. Earp are enemies of the ideals of temperance 
for which this correspondent stands. : 

Universalists have the reputation of being fair-minded. 
We must live up to it. 

The Editor. 
* * 


SHALL WE ENTER VANCOUVER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A.a constant reader of your interesting paper I have gained 
the impression that there is a growing ambition on the part of 
the great men who sit in your councils to undertake a forward 
movement in the way of church extension. I have not fearned 
much as to the definite directions in which you are moving or 
are proposing to move, but I can not believe that you intend to 
limit your sphere of operation by national boundaries. Inceed 
I observe that you have already some vested interest in Eastern 
Canada. But here in the West there appears to be a wide blank 
space altogether untouched. Not one church west of Ontario. 

Now if extension work in Canada is by any chance a part 
of your program, I beg to commend this city to your thoughtful 
consideration. Vancouver is at present growing faster than 
any other city in Canada and faster than any other city on the 
Pacific Coast, Los Angeles excepted. It is yet young, but its 
natural resources are unlimited and the commercial prophets 
are predicting for her a great future. 

We have at present a fine little Unitarian church in which 
I am much interested. It has a stable constituency but is some- 
what removed from the center of population, and so scarcely 
touches the down-town district. In my opinion another liberal 
church, such as the Universalist, with the open door of a com- 


‘munity church, located in this district, would be popular and 


accomplish much, and at the same time would in no prejudicial 
way be a competitor of the existing church but could, by strength- 
ening the liberal cause, be, instead, a help. 

Should this suggestion at all arrest your attention it would 
be a simple task for your field secretary to visit Vancouver and 
make a study of conditions here. Any small assistance that I 
might be able to render would be gladly given. 

A.J. Pineo. 

Vancouver, B.C. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. Stetson 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Taylor of New York filed suit 
in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Oct. 30, 1925, 
against John V. Dittemore and other members of the Christian 
Science Board of Directors, charging conspiracy in the dismissal 
of Augusta Stetson, a Christian Science lecturer and healer of 
New York, from the Mother Church, which demurrer was sus- 
tained. John VY. Dittemore since has been dismissed by fellow 
board members. Mr. Dittemore then said he was not content 
to rest under the implications of the demurrer which kept the 
facts from being made public, and demanded publication of Mrs. 
Eddy’s letters ordering the expulsion of Mrs. Stetson. Being 
refused, Mr. Dittemore, who has founded “‘The Christian Science 
Parent Church of the New Generation,” with headquarters in 
Washington and London, publishes one of Mrs. Eddy’s letters to 
McLellan, chairman of the Christian Science Board of Directors, 
asking if Mrs. Stetson can be dismissed safely, and charging him 
to “let no one know” what she has written. Mrs. Stetson files 
a demand with the Board that they make public the Eddy letters 
dealing with her case and submit them to handwriting experts. 
Wm. R. Rathvon, Boston spokesman for the Mother Church, 
declines to comply “‘in view of the fact that Mrs. Stetson and 
Mr. Dittemore both have been dropped by the Mother Church.” 


Are Unitarians Atheistic? 


Dr. L. O. Hartman in an address before the New England 
Conference of Methodists held at Westfield, Mass., character- 
ized the “humanists” amcng Unitarians as atheists, excepting 
from this characterization those whom he called “old-fashioned 
Unitarians.” Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach at Rcslindale Uni- 
tarian Church, April 11, answered this charge, saying: “I declare 
unequivocally and decisively that there is not an atheist among 
us—not one.” 


Will Represent Episcopal Church at Lausanne 


The Episcopal Church in the United States will send ten 
representatives to the World Conference on Faith and Order 
which meets in August, 1927, at Lausanne, Switzerland. The 
representatives chosen are: 

Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, D. D., Bishop of California; 
Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, Jr., D. D., Bishop of Rhode 
Island; Very Rev. H. E. W. Fosbroke, D. D., Dean of General 
Theological Seminary, New York; Rev. W. Cosby Bell, D. D., 
Professor at the Virginia Theological Seminary; Rev. B. Talbot 
Rogers, D. D., Rector at Sunbury, Pennsylvania; Dr. William 
C. Sturgis, New York, Educational Secretary of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church; Mr. Frederick C. Morehouse, 
Milwaukee, editor of the Living Church. 

The other three representatives will serve by virtue of their 
membership in the Continuation Committee which is in charge 
of the active work of organizing the World Conference. They are: 
Rt. Rev Charles H. Brent, D. D., Bishop of Western New York; 
Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, D. D., Bishop of New York; Mr. 
George Zabriskie, New York. 


Dr. Bowie Chosen to Visit British Churches 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace Episcopal Church, 
New York, will be the first American clergyman to be sent abroad 
this year by the Committee on Interchange of Preachers and 
Speakers between the Churches of America, Great Britain, and 
France. He will sail from New York on May 22, and will spend a 
month preaching in the British cathedrals and in some of the 
larger Nonconformist churches. ‘ 

The committee under whose auspices Dr. Bowie will make 
this trip is a joint organization representing the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches, the Church 
Peace Union, and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 


in America. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which functions in co-operation with similar committees 
in Great Britain and France. 


Catholic Statistics 


Official Catholic statistics show that the Catholic Church 
gained 224,694 members in 1925. There are 24,352 priests in 
the United States, 12,592 young men preparing for the priest- 
hood, 2,072,466 pupils in parochial schools, THe statement says 
that the difference between these figures and Christian Herald 
statistics compiled by Dr. Carroll is due to the deduction by 
Dr. Carroll of 15 per cent for children who have not been con- 
firmed and who have not made first communion. 


Archbishop Curley on Mexico 


Archbishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore in a signed 
statement in the Baltimore Catholic Review, said that the red 
journals of Mexico are exploiting the entertainment of Piug 
Casaurane, Mexican Minister of Instruction, at luncheon by 
President Coolidge as proof that Mr. Coolidge approves the 
religious policy of Mexico. He alleged that huge sums are being 
spent to prove to the American people that ‘‘trouble”’ in Mexico 
is a matter of oil and not religion. Because of the luncheon, the 
minister returns strengthened in his determination to crush 
freedom of religion and education. 

Jose Miguel Bejarano, a Mexican delegate to the Pan- 
American Congress of Journalists, said of the statement: ‘The 
American people will fully understand after reading the article 
why Mexico has had to resort te the measures it has been forced 
to employ.” 


In a Line or Two 


The Yale Convocation for ministers was held April 
19-21. . . . The American Bible Society issued 9,009,120 volumes 
in 1925 in150 languages—the largest Bible circulation in the 110 
years of the history of the society. . . . “Progress in Race Rela- 
tions’’ will be sent free to all writing for it to the Commission on 
Interracial Relations, 409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta. . . . Lutherans: 
are attacking the proposal of the Pope that the last Sunday in 
October be observed as the feast of the Kingdom of Christ, on 
the ground that it will interfere with Reformation Sunday. 
Martin Luther nailed his theses Oct. 31, 1517. . . . Amherst 
students voted almost unanimously in favor of abolition of com- 
pulsory chapel. The board has not yet acted. . . . Dr. Warren 
H., Wilson, eighteen years director of the country life division of 
the Presbyterian Church, recently dropped, was soon reinstated 
because of an overwhelming demand. . . . Sherwood Eddy has 
closed a successful revival at Des Moines, lowa—129,000 young 
people attending his meetings. ... Rev. J. H. Geelkerken, 
recently suspended by the Dutch Reformed Church of Holland, 
has continued h’s work with larger congregations than ever. . . . 
Bishop Bast of the Methodist Episcopal Church has been sen- 
tenced to three months in a Danish prison for fraudulent con- 
version of charity funds, amounting to $47,000. Bishops Nielsen 
and Blake, the other Methodist Bishops in Europe, strongly 
support Bast, alleging the conviction to have been on a tech- 
nicality. .. . Bishop James E. Freeman of Washington sent 
out a prayer for the League of Nations which was used during 
the last meeting of the Council and Assembly . . . Assembly- 
man Cavilier of New York has introduced a bill in the State 
Legislature forbidding clergymen to appear in the interest of any 
bill in which their congregations are not interested. It is stated 
that it probably will not pass. . . . May 16 will be observed in 
many Protestant churches as Good Will Sunday. . . . A Pro- 
hibition League for India has been formed. . . . The United 
Church of Port Elgin, Ontario, has just dedicated Wesley Com- 
munity Hall, made out of the Wesley Church not used after mer- 
ger. The Knox Church is used for worship. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
My Apprenticeship 
By Beatrice Webb. Longmans, Green and 

Company. $6.00. 

We have always felt that if there was 
any person in the whole of England who 
would be worth knowing, it was Beatrice 
Webb. And now, having read ‘“‘My 
Apprenticeship,’ we feel that we do 
know her and our judgment is vindicated. 
Ske has told, with copious extracts from 
her diary, of the period before she married 
Sidney Webb and entered upon the part- 
nership which has become justly famous 
for more than twenty books in the field of 
social investigation. As a portrait of a 
remarkably intelligent and _ interesting 
woman and as a picture of England in the 
eighties and early nineties, “My Appren- 
ticeship’’ ranks high among contemporary 
biographical works. Its charm lies rather 
in its subject-matter than in its style, 
for Mrs. Webb is not an easy writer, but 
her flair for accurate observation and 
clear staterrent has stood her in good 
stead. Wesee an individual of distinction 
set against the eddies and crcss-currents 
of Victcrian England, not the Victorian 
England which the present day ridicules 
but the Victcrian England where the 
present day was in the making. 

The applicability of the title of her book 
becomes apparent from the first pages. 
Mrs. Webb’s early years were spent in ways 
which admirably fitted her for the work 
which she and her husband have done 
together. Her family background was in 
itself an important item in her prepara- 
tion, for her father was a powerful business 
man of the orthodox school, and her 
close association with him gave her in- 
sight into the practical aspects of the 
dominant theories of economics. Her 
father’s friendship with Herbert Spencer 
brought her under the influence of that 
great old man, and the fact that she had 
seven sisters older than herself led to 
familiarity with many prominent families 
to which her sisters were linked by mar- 
riage. While her eventual identification 
with the Labor Party did not represent 
the complete right-about-face evident 
in the case of the Moseleys, for example, 
it did come after she had had every op- 
pcrtunity to know the conservative aris- 
tocracy of the country. 

From the first Mrs. Webb’s life centered 
around a series of struggles, of which the 
earliest and perhaps the most important 
was the religious struggle. Reared in 
what Joseph Fort Newton has called 
“arid liberalism,’ she felt, while in her 
’*teens, the attractions of evangelical 
Christianity, but intellectual difficulties 
stood in her path, and she gradually turned 
to the agnosticism of Spencer and his 
associates. Perhaps there is no greater 
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evidence of Mrs. Webb’s intellectual 
profundity than her dissatisfaction with 
the religion of science as preached by 
the Harrisons, the English apostles of 
Comte’s Positivism. At the present time 
few people have the implicit faith in the 
beneficence of science which character- 
ized the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. Mrs. Webb’s revolt, here as 
elsewhere, anticipated a development 
which later became general. And her 
attitude was also strikingly prophetic in- 
asmuch as she looked with favor on Cathol- 
icism. It was not merely the esthetic 
appeal, in fact it was very little that; 
it was chiefly the soul’s cry for authority 
in a sphere where the intellect seems help- 
less. But the intellect remained alert, 
refusing to bow in submission, and Mrs. 
Webb ended “not in a reversion to the 
creed of Christianity, not even in en 
affirmation of the existence of a spiritual 
power with whom man could enter into 
communion, but in an intuitive use of 
prayer as, for one of my temperament, 
essential to the right conduct of life.” 
To this solution, curious because of its ad- 
mixture of pragmatic motives and in- 
tellectual honesty, Mrs. Webb attributes 
her ability to face the other problems which 
soon confronted her. 

Indeed, long before the religious struggle 
was over, Mrs. Webb had found herself 
wrestling with the problems of sccial and 
industrial organization. As has been 
said, she was trained in the orthodox 
laissez-faire school of economics, but she 
carre increasingly to question the general- 
izations of that school. Experience in 
charity work led her to realize the extent 
of poverty, and confirmed her dissatis- 
faction with both the orthodox explana- 
tion of pcverty and the efforts of or- 
ganized charity to relieve the poor. She 
began to demand the facts, weary of 
empty theories and futile palliatives. 
Fortunately a great fact-finding enter- 
prise was at that mcment on foot, and she 
associated herself with Charles Booth 
in his monumental survey of London. 
The work appealed to her. She records 
in her diary, “I delight in this slow step- 
ping towards truth.” But while she kept 
her loyalty,.to the fact-finding method, 
the very facts she discovered forced her 
to appreciate the need for a more radical 
treatment of social problems. At the 
time when her mind was turning toward 
socialism the Fabian Society was ini- 
tiating its campaign of education. Sid- 
ney Webb was one of the leaders, and her 
complete conversion to socialism came 
at about the same time as her marriage 
to him. Thus, with slow steps and many 
battles, she reached a personally satisfying 
attitude toward the great social problems 
of her day. 

Mrs. Webb was married in 1892, at 
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the age of thirty, and she had already 
established her name as a social investi- 
gator. It seems hard to realize now that, 
in adopting a profession, Mrs. Webb wag 
once more a pioneer. She literally had to 
create her job, in the face of opposition 
of friends and relatives. Her family, 
while far more liberal than most, found 
it difficult to see her point of view, and 
family loyalties had defined her career. 
The various investigations which Mrs. 
Webb undertook absorbed her time to 
the exclusion of social life, and she was 
forced to break with the social class in 
which she was expected to move. Of the 
various renunciations required of her 
Mrs. Webb makes light, but they would 
have stood in the way of lesser women. 

Of necessity we have been forced to 
limit ourselves to comment on certain 
of the major trends of Mrs. Webb’s life, 
which happen to have been major trends 
also in the life of her time. But there 
is much more in “My Apprenticeship.” 
One finds there a great deal that is in- 
timate and revealing, vastly interesting 
to the reader who delights in watching 
the growth of a personality. The social 
worker will find many hints, and the 
social historian many clues. As for the 
people who enjcy autobiography because 
of the glimpses of famous people, they 
will find the book more than rewarding. 
It is from every point of view a notable 
work. The reviewer rejoices that it has 
been written and published at a time 
when the general interest in biography will 
help te secure a wide reading. 

* * 
Some Cycles of Cathay 
By William Allen White. The University 
of North Carolina Press. $1.50. 

Mr. White begins with the suggestion, 
fortunately frequently heard to-day, that 
history should pay less attention to war 
and more attention tc the underlying 
currents of thought and life which some- 
times result in war, but which are always 
more significant than the wars them- 
selves. He sees the modern world passing 
through a cycle, in which the driving 
force is the ideal which he describes ag 
both democratic and Christian, the ideat 
of human liberty. With regard to our 
own country, he shows that we have 
passed threugh three cycles, the revolu- 
tionary cycle, the anti-slavery cycle, and 
the populist cycle, each the result of the 
search for liberty in a definite field. He 
traces each cycle from its birth in the’ 
mind of some philosopher, through the 
period of agitation and struggle, down to 
the time of consolidation and respecta- 
bility. He sees the present time as a period 
of inertia, when we can not tell whether 
the populist cycle is unfinished or a new 
cycle is to begin. Confident, however, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Ear'e: 
April 25-May 1. Woonsocket, R. I.; 
Headquarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
April 25-May 1. 
Headquarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 

April 25-May 1. Southbridge, Mass.; 
Headquarters; Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


THIS BOOK HELPS 


Programs for Mothers’ Meeting. By 
Caroline Clark Barney. Pilgrim Press. 
Price 35 cents. 

This book is a guide to the conduct of 
Mothers’ Meetings when a professional 
leader is not available. It gives definite 
and understandable plans for the discus- 
sion of ten different topics, such as ‘““How 
Shall I Punish My Child?” ‘‘How Shall I 
Quiet My Child’s Fears?” “How Shall 
I Guide My Child’s Reading?” 


Points in Georgia; 


In each study there are many refer- . 


ences to books and periodicals, such as 
may easily be secured from public libraries 
and the homes of interested mothers. The 
discussion of these programs by any group 
of mothers or teachers would certainly 
prove fruitful. The leader does not need 
broad education or previous experience. 
A serious purpcse and a careful study of 
the lessons assigned are the only essen- 
tials to suceess. 

The book is recommended for parents’ 
classes, for use among Home Department 
members, and for the individual mother 
or teacher who wishes a higher fitness for 
her task. 

A.G.E. 


* * 


DHE FT CeGe Tout 


As a Canadian Girl in Training 
Under the Leadership of Jesus, 
It is my purpose to 
Cherish Health, 

Seek Truth, 

Know God, 

Serve Others, 

And thus, with His help, become 
The girl God would have me be. 

Each year over 30,000 Canadian girls 
adopt the above as an expression of their 
aim in life. 

C. G. I. T. is not an organization but a 
“Way of Living,’ a program through 
which our girls endeavor to attain the 
full beauty of the fourfeld life. It is the 
most flexible program of religious educa- 
tion in the world; it links the girl with her 
church and at the same time urges her to 
give her best to her home, school and 
country. Every group in Canada is 
striving towards the same goal, but each 
must choose its path according to its own 
needs and abilities. Every year new sug- 
gestions are sent over the Dominion and 
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* * 
* MORE OF “‘OUR FOLKS” x 
* These Contest Winners Are All * 
x Members of the Universalist oe 
3 Church Schools * 
4 We offer hearty congratulations * 
* to the following young people, * 
* gifted products of and members of * 
* some of our important schools, as- * 
* suring them that we are very proud * 
* of their success. They are the win- * 
* ners, in the order named, of the * 
* essay contest announced some time * 
* ago by the Laymen’s Five Year * 
* Program Committee. Full reports * 
* regarding the awards willbe printed * 
* in other sections of the Leader. We * 
* are proud also of the many other * 
* contestants who worked hard, al- * 
* most won, and are now resolving to * 
* try again at the next opportunity. * 
2 Miss Fay Tornquist, Mitchell- * 
* ville, Iowa. = 
~ Miss Marion D. Poor, Galesburg, * 
Seri = 
* Miss Virginia Goddard, Woon- * 
* socket, R. I. = 
‘ Miss Elsie H. Lewis, Lynn, Mass. * 
= Miss Lavon Patrick, Oaklandon, * 
Aeolnds 
s Miss Shirley Morisette, Minne- * 
* apolis, Minn. * 
s Miss Clarice Foskett, Orange, * 
* Mass. e 
ES Miss Helen Bolton, * 
“elakeyeNen ye fe 
* * 
* 


Schuyler 
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these are based on the discoveries of the 
individual leaders and girls. 

The basis of the C. G. I. T. group is the 
organized Sunday school class of girls 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
(intermediates) and fifteen and nineteen 
(seniors). As it has long been recog- 
nized that the teacher and class have not 
sufficient time on Sundays to become 
really well acquainted, there arose the 
idea of a mid-week meeting in which the 
girls find opportunity for that self-expres- 
sion very often denied them elsewhere. 

Generally speaking, the meeting has 
four divisions—business, devotional, talk, 
and activity. Of course the girls elect 
their own officers and conduct all business 
pertaining to the group. The devotional 
period should be conducted by each mem- 
ber, in turn. The talk and activity are 
linked closely together, the one emphasiz- 
ing the other, and being on any subject 
in which the girls are interested. Care, 
however, should be taken that all four 
sides of the square are touched upon within 
a reasonable time, or we will defeat our 
purpose and become lop-sided. With the 
wide range of subjects related to the 
Physical, Intellectual, Spiritual and Social 


sides of Life, there is no need for monoto- 
nous meetings. There is something for 
every one. 

C. G.I. T. is so worth while. Every one 
who has come in contact with it will affirm 
itso. Itis a program that is ever changing 
to suit the needs of the girls. For those 
who have watched it grow from a very 
small beginning, and who have seen the 
wonderful changes wrought in the lives 
of so many girls, there is a deep sense of 
thankfulness that there exists a program 
that is capable of developing the highest 
type of womanhood. 

It is interesting to note that there is a 
Japan Girl in Training group and also a 
Trinidad Girl in Training Group. Would- 
n’t it be splendid if the Universalists 
should be the first to sponsor this move- 
ment in the United States? 

Janet B. Wolfe. 


* * 


MAILED APRIL FIFTH 


Every pastor and every superintendent 
should have received long before this the 
program for Children’s Day, for the mail- 
ing was done on the Monday following 
Easter. 

This service, compiled by Miss Earle, 
is entitled ‘“‘SSummer’s the Best of All,” 
and is certain to be popular and useful. 
Extra copies? Yes, we will be glad to sup- 
ply a few if they are needed. It is not 
designed, however, to have.separate pro- 
grams in the hands of all members of the 
school or even in the hands of all partici- 
pants. We intend to furnish sufficient 
for the use of the committee. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Our Cradle Roll welcome song is being 
used with encouraging frequency. Born: 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 24, Eliza- 
beth May Nickelsen, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Niels S. Nickelsen. Born: in Nashua, 
N. H., on April 1, Paul Lowery Mercer, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Ottis E. Mercer, 
Our people will remember Mrs. Nickelsen 
as Miss Ethel M. Freeman and Mrs. 
Mercer as Miss Sarah J. Morgan. 


The International Journal of Religious 
Education for April contains a reprint of 
nearly a whole chapter from “Hope Vic- 
toria at the Helm.” 


Canton, New York, junior and inter- 
mediate departments, in the interests of 
church comity, wil entertain at a social 
the members of corresponding grades in 
the Presbyterian church school. Teachers 
will be invited also, so that motives can 
not possibly be misunderstood. 


A Massachusetts superintendent feels 
that he has won a great battle. Formerly 
his people said, ‘‘We’ve never done that 
before,” but now they say, ‘““We’ve never 
done that before but we'll try.” 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WAVES AT FERRY BEACH 

“T do believe that group of girls, gayly 
dressed in many colored bathing suits, 
is going to have a dip in the ocean before 
breakfast,” said one wave to another. 
“T et’s see what they do all day. We are 
going to be so high that we can see every- 
thing that goes on to-day.” 

Thus spoke the waves at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, after a terrific storm had made 
them more than twice their usual height. 

‘“Who are we, who are we, 

We are the girls of Camp Cheery,”’ 
was what the girls shouted as they plunged 
into the surf. 

Now the waves kept their word and 
watched all of one day, and this is what 
they say they saw: 

Soon after their ocean bath, on the 
porch of an attractive hotel, the girls ap- 
peared in quite different attire. They 
answered the call of the breakfast bell, 
and reappeared shortly with a very satis- 
fied expression on their faces. Each car- 
ried a note book, a Bible, and another 
book called “‘“Moslem Women,” and they 
went into a building called the Pavilion. 
It was almost noon before the girls ap- 
peared again. The waves were so high 
they could look into the windows of the 
Pavilion, for you know it is very near the 
shore. They saw a very interesting meet- 
ing going on. They could tell it must be 
interesting by the strict attention the girls 
were paying to the leader and by the way 
they were all taking part in the service. 
Some were holding candles, red candles, 
and the leader was saying: ““The choice 
of officers to lead us in carrying on our 
work in the Clara Barton Guild is one of 
the most important responsibilities of the 
year. The success of our Guild depends 
very largely upon the efficiency of those 
we have chosen to guide us.” The service 
was called an “Installation Service,” and 
they were installing the officers of a Clara 
Barton Guild. It was most impressive. 
Then they studied about Moslem Women 
and the program closed with the reading 
of a beautiful poem about courage. The 
waves could scarcely believe the forenoon 
was over, but the tinkle of a bell an- 
nounced that dinner was to be served. 

After dinner, laden with pillows and 
books, the young folks strolled towards 
those stately, sweet-scented pines, no- 
where more beautiful than in the grove at 
Ferry Beach. They were a friendly group! 
Some of the girls read, some seemed to 
be d’scussing the study book, others 
just quietly watched the birds, and the 
shadows made by the sunshine through 
the trees. All appeared to be so contented 
with life at Camp Cheery! 

Later in the afternoon, feeling the need 
for some exercise, many of the girls 
bowled. And then they ate again. The 


waves felt the girls might be getting too 
much to eat, but they appeared to like it. 

In the evening they looked so sweet! 
The waves could just catch the word 
“dance,” so they came to the conclusion 
that somewhere there was to be a dance. 
They were right. A dance it was, and 
such a good time as those girls had! 
Such laughter and such snappy music! 
Yes, indeed, every one was wide awake 
all right. 

After the dance was over the grown-ups 
and the young people, in fact just about 
every one, strolled down to the beach. 
It was moonlight, and because the waves 
still were high it was doubly enchanting. 
The beach was hard and clean, and the 
moon’s rays across the water made a real 
picture. 

The leader asked the girls to come close 
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to her where they could hear what she 
was to say. So sincerely and so rever- 
ently she told them about God’s wonder- 
ful world, and then, as an evidence of 
the beauty and wonder of this good old 
world, she spoke about the waves and 
their grandeur that very day. After a 
good sing and a short prayer, they all re- 
luctantly went back to the hotel, and the 
waves spoke one to another: ‘“‘Do you 
suppose those girls realize the real value 
of their day?” ‘‘Partially, I think, but 
it will come to them more abundantly 
when they have returned to their homes 
and are throwing themselves whole- 
heartedly into the work for which they 
have been prepared. It is then that they 
will count the hours and days spent at 
Camp Cheery most precious and live 
them over and over again in memory.” “I 
agree with you, and I’d be willing to wager 
that every one of those girls will be here 
again next summer.” “TI refuse to bet on. 
a sure thing.” 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for April by Carl H. Olson 


GOOD-WILL SUNDAY 


Sunday; May 16, will be observed 
throughout the world as International 
Good-Will Sunday, a day set apart to 
stress the thought of international friend- 
ship, particularly among the younger 
generation. 

In America this day is being sponsored 
by the Commission on Intemational 
Justice and Good-will of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and has received the 
formal endorsement of various young 
people’s societies. 

The programs suggested for the day 
consist of forums, services with representa- 
tives of other nations as speakers, song 
services emphasizing good-will and talks by 
church leaders stressing world friendship. 
It is hoped that many of our Y. P. C. U.’s 
will co-operate in this good-will work. 

* * 


PHILADELPHIA 


The latest reports from the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce state that 
arrangements have not yet been com- 
pleted with the railroads for the reduced 
rates which are to be current this sum- 
mer. Unioners will be especially fortunate 
this year as regards railroad fare to their 
convention city, for the excursion rates 
will probably mean a reduction of one- 
third from the usual rate. As soon as the 
actual rates are ascertained they will be 
broadcast through this column. 

* * 


CHRISTIAN LEADER CAMPAIGN 


Actuated by a desire to produce ‘a 
forward movement by the Young People 
for the Church,” the Y. P. C. U. is con- 
ducting a campaign for an increase in 
Leader subscriptions. The crganization 
of the campaign is complete and the re- 


sults promise well. A national committee, 
composed of Myrtle O. Belyea, Albert R. 
Day and Carl H. Olson, all well known 
Unioners, is in charge of the drive. Each 
state has a chairman or superintendent, 
and each local Union is organizing its 
committee to solicit subscriptions. With 
the co-operation of present readers of the 
Christian Leader this campaign of the 
young people will prove the means of ex- 
panding the circulation of our paper to 
its deserved numbers. 
* * 


LEGION OF THE CROSS 


The emphasis which is being placed 
upon missions in the Y. P. C. U. program 
this year is bearing fruit. Each month re- 
ceipts are exceeding those for the same 
month of last year. The margin at pres- 
ent is about $100. While the Legion of 
the Cross is a department of the Y. P.C. U. 
we are glad to see the interest which some 
of the older young people are showing 
in this work. A letter recently received by 
the superintendent from a Unioner-in- 
spirit says: ‘I am very much interested in 
the young people’s work and want to help. 
a little. I believe some of the Legion 
money goes to Mr. Brooks here in Texas, 
and I know he is doing a wonderful work.’” 

* * 


Over thirty-five visits to local, district, 
and state meetings have been made by 
members of the Executive Board or their 
representatives since the first of Sep- 
tember. This is a very good method 
of forming contacts with the local Unions. 
It has its disadvantages though and prom- 
ises to be one of the most interesting 
questions at the Philadelphia Convention. 
It will be even more interesting than in 
past years. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


After the Rally and 
Banquet of the laymen 
of Massachusetts on 
Friday evening, April 
23, the great event in 
this state is the annual 
meeting of the Con- 

“ vention in the new 


x Church of the Redemp- 
; tion, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Bos- 


ton, on May 18, 19, and 20. The splendid 
-edifice in which we shall gather is but one 
street over from Massachusetts Avenue 
and only about five minutes’ walk from 
the Massachusetts Station. The State 
Sunday School Association, Car] A. Hem- 
pel, president, will cover the day and 
evening of Tuesday, May 18. The 
speaker in the evening will be Prof. Earl 
Malatt, of the faculty of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education. 
The Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson presi- 
dent, will have its meetings on Wednes- 
-day, May 19, up to the evening hour. 
The Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will assemble on Wednesday eve- 
ning, with the president, Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins, D. D., in charge. The occa- 
sional sermon will be given Wednesday 
evening by Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., of 
Wakefield. This will be followed by the 
communion, with the minister of the 
church, Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D., 
administrant, assisted by the Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 
The committee arranging the program 
has made a quite radical change in the 
order for Thursday. While the delegates 
_ are rested and refreshed on Thursday 
forenoon, business will go through solidly 
from 9 to 12.30 o’clock. Objection has 
been made in the past that the introduc- 
tion of the rather extended list of verbal 
reports from auxiliary organizations and 
institutions throws much of the business 
into the afternoon, when it can not re- 
ceive the attention it deserves. The 
various auxiliaries are this year given 
“Jeave to print,’ so that a brief printed 
statement from each, together with the 
report of the treasurer and the Executive 
Committee, will be placed in the hands of 
those present at the beginning of Thurs- 
day’s morning session. Thursday after- 
noon is to be considered as an afternoon 
of inspiration and demonstration. Three 
brief addresses are first to be given, by 
_ the General Superintendent, Dr. Lowe, by 
the editor of the Christian Leader, Dr. 
van Schaick, and by the president of 
the W. N. M. A., Mrs. Vallentyne of 
Portland, Maine. Then three demon- 
_strations are to be presented. First, 
Henry A. Niven of Attleboro, who “put 
-over’’ so successfully the every-member 
canvass in his cwn parish, and inspired 


the workers in Malden to do the finest 
bit of money raising in the history of that 
parish, is to show us how to finance a 
ehurch. Second, Rey. Earl E. Harper, 
chairman of the Methodist Episcopal 
Commission on Music, will tell and show 
us how to make a congregation sing. 
And, third, the Church Film Company 
of Boston will present the kind of pictures 
which may and should be shown in church- 
es. The Convention will close with 
Thursday evening’s mass meeting, at 
which the speaker will be President 
Richard E. Sykes, of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. The celebrated Redemption 
choir will furnish the music on both 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings. A 
supper will be served in the dining room 
of the church on Tuesday evening and 
again on Thursday evening. Other meals 
during the three days will be easily ob- 
tained from the numerous fine restaurants 
in the immediate vicinity. This year’s 
meeting of the Convention is sure to draw 
a large attendance. Boston itself is at- 
tractive. All Universalists in the state 
will want to see the Church of the Re- 
demption, the finest church in Boston. 
The superb music will in itself repay every 
effort to be present. Then the program 
presents strong speakers, an ample but 
consolidated business session and a rich 
and varied group of practical demon- 
strations. * * The Lenten season cul- 
minating in Easter was observed in special 
manner in practically every church in 
the state. In a large number of places 
the Protestant churches united their 
efforts, especially during Holy Week. 
As one result of such efforts, considerable 
increases are noted in the accessions to 
the membership everywhere. The Leader 
has already reported the new members 
in many of the churches of Massachusetts. 
* * Changes in the pastorates of several 
places are imminent. Rev. Lester L. 
Lewis plans to close his eight years at 
Melrose with the summer vacation. In 
the selection of a successor to Mr. Lewis, 
candidates are not to be heard. A parish 
committee will carefully consider avail- 
able men and will recommend one to the 
parish. Itis planned to carry this program 
through during the summer so that the 
new leader will begin work in the fall. * * 
At Weymouth, from which Mr. Dowson 
went to Woodstock, Vt., Rev. W. H. 
Morrison, D. D., is acting pastor until 
the choice of the new man. The Wey- 
mouth parish owns a valuable piece of 
property in the business section, next 
to the large Catholic church. The time 
is sure to come when this parish will 
sell to advantage its down town plant 
and plot of ground and will build a con- 
venient, appropriate modern church build- 
ing in another part of the town. Wey- 


mouth is considering the minister whom 
it hopes to place in September, and whom 
it plans to keep through the years of the 
building program to come. * * A year 
ago Rev. C. C. Conner and Rev. Mary A. 
Conner came down from Vermont and 
settled as joint pastors over North Adams, 
Adams and Cheshire. Mr. Conner was 
to have charge of North Adams and 
Cheshire, while Mrs. Conner was to take 
care of Adams. After one year the two 
ministers have given up Adams and 
Cheshire to concentrate their activities 
upon North Adams alone. This leaves 
Adams and Cheshire in the same situation 
as before the coming of Mr. and Mrs. 
Conner. The two places feel that to- 
gether they can pay only about $1,000. 
The three co-operating could pay $2,800, 
thus affording a pastor a living wage. 
It is a situation like this which makes a 
real difficulty for the churches and an 
almost insoluble problem for the Su- 
perintendent. * * The pastorate of Rev. 
John D. Brush at Norwood will begin 
with the first Sunday in May. This 
removal will leave unshepherded the 
parish at North Weymouth. We have 
three churches in Weymouth, Weymouth 
Landing, South Weymouth, North Wey- 
mouth. Rev. W. D. Veazie, the minister 
at South Weymouth, has resigned. It 
appears that very soon the three churches 
will be without leaders. North Wey- 
mouth plans to have another young 
man for its minister and to secure him 
promptly. North Weymouth is one of 
the choice parishes. It has’a splendid 
church school, a live group of Boy Scouts, 
an excellent Men’s Club, and it nearly 
always furnishes a congregation which 
proves to be an inspiration and a joy 
to the preacher. * * The congregation 
of the First Church, Somerville, driven 
away for two months from its own beau- 
tiful building by the fire which destroyed 
the new parish house, was glad to get 
back home for the Easter services. The 
Unitarian church across the street threw 
open its doors to them and extended 
every courtesy. It was, nevertheless, good 
to return, and the large attendance on 
Easter and the generosity of those pres- 
ent spoke the joy which was in every 
heart. The First Church group has been 
tried by fire and they are coming through 
more united and more joyously deter- 
mined than before. The contract has 
been signed for the erection of the second 
new parish house. The building will be 
ready for occupancy and service in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Nelson, the devoted su- 
perintendent of the church school, reports 
that forty new members have enrolled 
in the school since last September. * * 
The tower of the church in Chelsea is in 
need of repairs, estimated cost $1,000. 
The minister, Mr. McIntire, challenged 


‘his people by pledging the first $100 re- 
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quired. The Easter offering for this pur- 
pose at this moment amounts to $1,442.25. 
There is still more to come in. The re- 
pairs are, therefore, assured. On Easter 
morning the young people of the Chelsea 
church joined with the young people of 
the other churches in the city for a sun- 
rise service on Powderhorn Hill. * * 
The Easter season this year will not soon 
fade from the memory of the church people 
in Everett. On Maundy Thursday 
twenty-four were received into fellowship. 
In this group were General E. Leroy 
Sweetser and Mrs. Maude E. Sweetser. 
Two beautiful flags have been presented 
to the church, the flag of our country and 
the Christian flag. The first was the gift 
of General Sweetser, the second of the 


New York 


Chapin Home.— 
Rev. A. C. Flandreau 
of Hollis will preach 
May 9. Rally Day 
will be observedThurs- 
day, May 6, at 2.30 
p. m. * * The Sun- 
day School Institute 
will meet Friday, May 14, 6.30 p. m. 
(supper), at the Divine Paternity House, 
247 East 53d Street, Manhattan. * * 
* * Metropolitan Women’s Alliance.— 
At the April (9th) meeting held in Mt. 
Vernon, Miss Caroline Lewis spoke on the 
“Modern Young Girl.’”’ The last meeting 
of the season will be held in the Church of 
Good Tidings, Brooklyn. Subject: ‘“‘Drama 
and Motion Pictures, and Their Effect 
on the Present Generation.” * * Mt. 
Vernon.—A recent meeting of the Women’s 
League was Men’s Night, with an attend- 
ance of seventy-five. A fine dinner was 
enjoyed, with addresses by an official of 
the State Ccenvention of Universalists 
and the Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, D. D., 
from the American Unitarian Association. 
At the last meeting of the League, Mayor 
Wm. H. MacQuesten gave an address on 
“Transportation.” Easter Sunday was 
above expectation in attendance, music, 
flowers and offertory. * * Washington 
Heights.—The new Dramatic Club is 
planning to give a Bible play, written 
by the pastor, on “Abraham.”’ Mr. Harris 
was in Boston the week of April 5 conduct- 
ing a Boys’ Educational Tour. At the 
Easter service gifts were received from the 
congregation in memory of loved ones, 
for the benefit of the church. A sermon 
by the pastor upon the death of Colonel 
Coolidge created unusual interest. * * 
Middletown.—The pre-Easter work of 
this church included union meetings with 
the other churches of the city. The Y. P. 
C. U. is a member of the Christian En- 
deavor Union of the city. One of our 
members, Mr. Edwin Goldsmith, led the 
union Easter morning service of this 
Union. This is an important service and 
was attended by over 150 people. At the 
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Clara Barton Guild. The offering on 
Easter was above $700. On Thursday, 
April 22, Dr. Huntley was the speaker 
at the Parent-Teacher-Pupil gathering. 
* * At the annual parish supper in Lynn 
on Thursday evening, April 8, ‘‘The Old 
Peabody Pew’’ was presented. Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing was the violinist. 
The drama ‘‘Peg 0’ My Heart’’ was pre- 
sented on Thursday evening, April 15, 
by the Men’s Club and the Every Day 
Club. A group from the Haverhill 
church school, including the pastor, Mr. 
Fletcher, and the director of religious 
education, Miss Rice, were present at 
the monthly meeting of the church school 
on Friday evening, April 2. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


City Letter 


annual parish business meeting March 31. 
reports showed $300 in paid pledges over 
last year with the plate collections amount- 
ing to nearly the usual sum. The Ladies’ 
Society reported earnings of over $1,400. 
Mr. Welch, taking up a custom long ob- 
served in Norwich, Conn., instituted a 
roll call of church members, which has been 
observed for the last two years in connec- 
tion with the Maundy Thursday com- 
munion service. The Easter congregation, 
always large, exceeded last year by quite 
a large number. Eleven members were 
received. The special offering amounted to 
$565. * * Divine Paternity.—The Len- 
ten talks, given in the parish house on 
Sunday evenings, and preceded by a sup- 
per, were largely attended. On Haster 
Sunday Dr. Hall preached a strong ser- 
mon to a great congregation. These min- 
isters were advertised as preachers at the 
Divine Paternity: April 11, Albert Parker 
Fitch, D. D., Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., April 18, A. P. Reccord, D. D., 
Detroit, and April 25 Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., of King’s Chapel, Boston. A 
recital by the quartette, assisted by Mr. 
J. Warren Andrews, under the auspices of 


Georgia 


The severe drouth of 
last year, following the 
boll weavil ravage and 
the aftermath of the World 


cial crisis in the country 
districts. The great ma- 
jority of the farmers have 
no food to feed their stock 
and many of them have 
no money to buy it with. The banks are 
doing all they can to help, but are unable 
to supply the demand. The condition is 
the worst experienced since the Civil 
War. The effect on the churches can 
easily be imagined. It has reduced most 
of our churches in the country to mere 
mission stations, that have to be supplied 
principally by the Superintendent. It is 


War, has caused a finan-- 
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the Ladies’ Aid Society, will be given May 
3, in the parish house. * * All Souls.— 
Easter offering was $1,500, largest in his- 
tory. The congregation was the largest, 
too. Wonderful musical program, nine- 
teen new members, four children chris- 
tened. The Men’s Club and Women’s 
League to give a play May 7, expect to 
raise $1,000 to be used in improvements 
in Social Hall, to match $900 already 
raised by the Y. P. C. U. for a new floor. 
The Boy Scouts gave a play April 16, and 
on Easter Sunday a beautiful Bible marker. 
At the Ladies’ Night of the Men’s Club, 
April 22, Mr. Joseph Baltazi spoke on 
“Arabia.”’ During Lent Dr. Grose had 
many engagements, speaking at Holy 
Trinity, the Albee Theater, All Souls, 
Chapin Home and Masonic Memo- 
rial Service. * * Good Tidings.—During 
Lent a series of union services were held in 
Stuyvesant Heights, which united the re- 
ligious workers and resulted in the forma- 
tion of a Ministers’ Association, with Mr. 
Lalone as secretary-treasurer. On Sunday 
evening, March 28, at a general exchange 
of the ministers, Mr. Lalone preached 
at the Embury Methodist Church. 
On Maundy Thursday evening there was 
a union service of communion, when for 
the first time in Brooklyn Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Methodists 
and Universalists were together at the 
Lord’s Supper. Easter—large congrega- 
tion and four new members. On Tuesday 
evening, April 12, the Men’s Club enter- 
tained the ministers of the Stuyvesant 
Heights churches. Eight clergymen, pres- 
ent, spoke words of brotherliness and 
regard, Rev. Robert Carson, Presbyterian, 
delivering a notable address. * * Our 
Father.—The annual banquet of the 
Men’s Club, April 12, was addressed by 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Dr. Arthur W. Grose 
and Rey. Emerson H. Lalone. Mr. T. J. 
Lewis, president, introduced the speakers. 
The annual May Breakfast of the Women’s 
Alliance will be held Friday, May 7. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Letter 


a crisis in our work here in Georgia. * * 
Rockwell.—This church was to have held 
its Laymen’s Day exercises, March 7, 
But, on account of rain, and sickness in 
the home of W. A. Bradley, the exercises 
were postponed till the 15th. Col. R. H. 
Kimball and W. A. Bradley were the 
principal speakers. Last year the Sunday 
school adopted the plan of reorganizing 
every three months. The plan worked so 
satisfactorily that it is being continued 
this year. Judge C. W. Parker was su- 
perintendent the first quarter of this year. 
He is one of the old stand-bys that can 
always be counted on. G. W. Woodruff 
is the superintendent for the second 
quarter. Mr. Woodruff is one of the lead- 
ing business men of the-community. He 
is also one of our most loyal and efficient 
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laymen. He can always be counted on to 
bear his part of the load. The Junior 
Y. P. C. U., with Miss Alice Parker at its 
head, is doing good work, also. The 
Superintendent preached for the Rockwell 
church on Easter Sunday. * * Atlanta.— 
Rev. Lester L. Lewis, of Melrose, Mass., 
preached for the Atlanta church on two 
successive Sundays in February. Mr. 
Lewis made a fine impression and it was 
considered at first a practical certainty 
that he would receive a call to the Atlanta 


' parish. But, after listening to a report 


from the financial committee, the Execu- 
tive Board decided that they were not 
ready to calla pastor. So the matter was 
postponed for the present. Until a pastor 
is called the pulpit will be supplied. Mr. 
Paul Hubbard and Miss Florence Perkins 
gave a music and expression recital, on 
Friday evening, March 26, under the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Mr. Granville Hicks, instructor in 
English Bible at Smith College, con- 
tributed an article to a recent issue cf the 
Christian Century on “No Youth Move- 
ment for America.” 

The trustees of the Malden, Mass., 

parish have elected Dana J. Flanders as 
chairman of the board for the thirty-fourth 
year. 
Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne, president of 
the Woman’s National Missionary As- 
sociation, spoke in the church in Malden, 
Mass., on Sunday, April 11. The pastor, 
Rev. C. J. Cowing, conducted the service, 
while Mrs. Vallentyne’s address was given 
in place of the sermon. 

Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, Director of 
Social Welfare for the General Conven- 
tion, was the speaker at the evening ses- 
sion cf the Merrimac Valley Conference 
in the First Universalist Church, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts 
Superintendent, preached on Easter Sun- 
day for Rey. D. A. Ball, Winter Hill, 
Somerville, and received in Mr. Ball’s 
name three young women into church 
membership. On April 11, Dr. Coons 
was the preacher in Gardner and on April 
18 he supplied for Rev. F. W. Gibbs at 
Fitchburg, while Mr. Gibbs was in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Rev. Dwight A. Ball died April 19 at 
his home in Somerville. Ministers in the 
Vicinity and students from Crane Theo- 
fogical school have been supplying the 
pulpit. 

Rev. Edward A. Lewis, of Stamford, 
will preach the occasional sermon at the 
Connecticut State Convention. 

Rey. Henry B. Taylor, pastor cf 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Meriden, 
Conn., has brought action against the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America to recover compensation for 


auspices of the Y. P. C. U. The Sunday 
school under the superintendency of Mrs. 
James P. Faulkner is doing good work. * * 
Harmony.—This is our church near 
Senoia, sometimes called the Senoia church. 
The Sunday school closed for the winter 
on account of the children being so scat- 
tered. But they are starting in now for a 
successful summer’s work. The school 
was reorganized on the third Sunday in 
March with Mr. Edwin Cheek as su- 
perintendent. The State Superintendent 
preached for this church that day. * * 
Canon.—Mrs. J. W. Rowlett preached 
for the Canon church on the second Sun- 
day in March. She was asked to fill an 
appointment for the State Superintendent, 
who was at Allatoona on that date. Mrs. 
Rowlett also did some work for the 
Parent Teachers Association while there. 
J. M. Rasnake. 


and Interests 


injuries received while on a trip abroad in 
1924. The Meriden church carries com- 
pensation insurance with the company 
for all its salaried officials. Mr. Taylor 
claims that he was in the employ of the 
church while abroad, and the insurance 
company asserts that he was not. The 
case is one of the most unusual of its 
kind in Connecticut court annals.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Mr. Eric Ayer and Dr. Donald Hoyt, 
students at Crane Theological School, are 
the preachers in Wollaston, Mass., during 
the month of April. 

Mr. Eugene E. Mapes, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Divine Paternity, 
has gone to England on a business trip. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. and Miss 
Mapes. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Overbrook, 
Pa., preached the annual sermon before 
the Sons of the American Revolution, at 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New 
York City, Sunday night, April 11. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn con- 
tributed to a symposium before the stu- 
dents of Tufts College, April 13, on ‘‘The 
Origin of Life,” in which both the profes- 
sors of geology and of biology of Tufts 
spoke. Prof. Clarence Skinner presided. 

Rey. S. H. Roblin, D. D., of the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, conducted the 
“Morning Watch’ broadcast by WEEI 
fer the week of April 5 to April 12. With- 
in the first two days Dr. Roblin received 
forty letters from those who listened in. 


Mr. Carl Hempel of Lynn has returned 
from a trip to northern New York, where 
he lectured on Church School Adminis- 
tration in St. Lawrence University and 
conducted a Young People’s Conference 
in the Congregational church at Malone. 


Rey. I. V. Lobdell writes a letter de- 
scribing the burning of the Pilgrim Uni- 
tarian Church, Attleboro, Mass., on Easter 
Monday afternoon, with a loss cf $50,000. 


Universalists have extended the use of 
their church building and are manifesting 
their sympathy in every way possible. 


Fred A. Moore, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Forum, was quoted in a re- 
eent dispatch to the Christian Science 
Monitor as predicting that “the time may 
come when the public will regard the press 
as a public utility subject to some com- 
munity control.” 


Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D., of 
the Unitarian Church of‘ Detroit, Mich., 
filled the pulpit of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, April 18. 
Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, is to preach on April 25. 


Mrs. H. E. Fox, of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, has 
sailed for Europe for the summer. 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Rev. R. H. McLaughuin, 
pastor. The Hartford church is happy in 
the results of the annual parish meeting 
and Easter seascn. New families and 
new members have united with us. Our 
committees have had a year of earnest 
activity. A plan of social iife has had 
unusua’ results. In every district of the 
city some one family has had a party 
entertaining all the members who reside 
in the district. These parties and the 
two monthly church suppers have stimu- 
lated social life and greatly helped our 
church. The women of the parish have 
adopted a budget plan, taking in all the 
women’s organizations. Instead of raising 
money by many activities every woman 
of the parish will give a certain amount 
every week covering needs of the Mission 
Circle, the Woman’s Circle and the King’s 
Daughters. The Men’s Club will hold 
one more meeting befcre the ciose of the 
season. Our people are saddened by the 
less of Mrs. Eugene S. Belden, who died 
recently. She was devoted to her home 
and to all good things, and was loved by a 
host of friends. She is survived by her 
husband, Mr. Eugene S. Belden, her son 
Herbert Belden, and by three grand- 
daughters, Alice, Margaret and Cornelia, 
all greatry loved in our church, and 
another sen, Clifford, who resides in New 
Lendon, Conn. 


Illinois 

Elgin.—At the morning service, April 11, 
Rey. Orin Crooker resigned as minister 
of this church, to take effect at the end of 
the month. During his pastorate, which 
began Dec. 1, 19238, there has been growth 
and prosperity in all the organizations. 
The Sunday school has made notable 
progress, largely due to the valuable work 
done by Mrs. Crooker. Recently the 
rooms of Unity Hall have been redecorated 
and made very attractive, while other 
improvements have been added. Two 
notable events have been the large Easter 
offerings (1925 and 1926) which have 
added greatly to the funds of the church. 
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Not as much has been accomplished in the 
past six months as expected, on account of 
several serious epidemics and also because 
weather conditions have made church 
going hard. For some time, Mr. Crook- 
er’s health has not been as good as usual. 
However, he has not been out of his pulpit 
a Sunday since last October, and at present 
his physician assures him that in a short 
time he will be in better condition than he 
has been for the past few years; that is, 
in vigorous health. 

Peoria.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, pastor. 
Fifty-one new members were received into 
the church on Easter Sunday. This, with 
four others received during the month of 
March and since our last report, makes a 
total of fifty-five. All are adults with but 
one exception. This is a smaller class than 
the one received last Easter and this, we 
believe, is largely because of sickness and 
very bad weather. The “‘flu’’ has been 
very severe in this section for the past two 
months. It prevented, almost entirely, 
the effective co-operation of our member- 
ship organization. The Easter week 
meetings were made quite impossible by 
ten days of snow and rain in severity before 
unknown in this section. Another class 
of new members will be received on the 
first Sunday of May. The annual fellow- 
ship dinner, for the new members, was 
given Wednesday evening, April 21. 

Avon.—Pref. Frederic W. Fadner, acting 
pastor. On Haster Sunday special services 
were held, the attendance was particularly 
good and twenty-four new members were 
taken into the church. The subject of 
the sermon was ‘‘The Man Nobody 
Knows,” by Bruce Barton. Speciai music 
was furnished by the regular chair. Pre- 
vious to the church service a program was 
given by the Sunday school. In the 
evening in our church the Community 
Choir of Avon gave the Easter cantata, 
“Our Lord Victoricus,” by Harry Rowe 
Sheltey. Needless to say it was splendid 
The chcrus included a number from our 
own church. 


Iowa 


Webster City.—Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, pastor. Lent was observed by a 
special Thursday evening service and 
sermon each week, in addition to the 
pastor’s successful mid-week Bible class 
which meets on Tuesday evenings. The 
attendance and interest was good and the 
plan has proved popular. On two of the 
Thursday evenings the service was pre- 
ceded by a picnic “fellowship supper’ in 
the church dining-room. These were 
greatly enjoyed, but fully as many came 
to the services cn the other evenings. On 
Holy Thursday’ evening the communion 
service was held and eight new members 
were received, making ten for this year 
and thirteen since the opening of this 
pastorate last May. The outstanding 
event in our church history of late is the 
vested choir of from twelve to sixteen 
voices which leads the music at all serv- 


ices. An unusually good collection of 
singers has been secured, under the lead- 
ership of Miss Marie Garth, with Mrs. 
Helen Chase as organist. On Easter 
Sunday the Knights Templars attended 
our service. At five o’clock vespers the 
church school, assisted by the choir and 
others, presented the “Story of Jesus’ 
Last Week,” as outlined in the program 
sent out by the General Sunday School 
Association. 

Osage.—For about a year this church 
has been without a settled pastor, but 
except for its usual summer vacation has 
kept up its regular services. Rey. Jennie 
Bartholomew Hitchcock, a former pastor 
who married a member of the parish and 
located here permanently thirteen years 
ago, notwithstanding having full re- 
sponsibility for the woman’s work of a 
large farm, has aided substantially by 
preaching once or twice a month, the bal- 
ance having been lay reading services. 
A great deal of credit is due Mrs. Hitch- 
cock for keeping up the services, and in 
the work of the Sunday school. She has 
been ably seconded by a few other faith- 
ful ones who believe there is still a needed 
work for this parish to do. All hands 
joined to begin the year by extending a 
call to Rey. Frank W. Miller, a former 
pastor, to take up the work anew. This 
old-new pastorate began Feb. 28, after an 
interval of nearly eight years, and grati- 
fying enthusiasm is shown. The Sunday 
school has been reorganized and is working 
with Helper supplies. The young people 
without suggestion from others, have or- 
ganized what promises to be a very active 
Union. There was one christening Feb. 
28. Four young people were received into 
church membership on Easter Sunday. 


Maine 


Augusta.—-Rev. A. Francis Walch, pas- 
tor. A ‘arge audience was present at our 
Easter service, with fine music and a 
sermon on “‘Easter Hopes.’”’ The specia, 
Easter offering was generous. Seven were 
received into membership. The Maundy 
Thursday service with communion was 
well attended in spite of bad weather. 
The annua! parish supper and parish meet- 
ing was held on Easter Menday evening. 
The werk of the year has been somewhat 
interfered with on account of the ill health 
of the minister, who was absent for four 
weeks in the Deaconess Hospital in Bos- 
ton. But all departments have maintained 
their regular activities. Especially is this 
true of the Sunday school, which under the 
able leadership of Mr. Harry B. Robinson 
as superintendent and Mrs. Stanley Man- 
ning as supervisor of curriculum, has 
shown decided growth and vigor. The 
Y. P. C. U. and the Juniors are doing fine 
work. The Murray Alliance closed a 
successful year in January. The Christ- 
mas sale realized over $1,000. The Mission 
Circle is also doing steady, progressive 
work. The Circle recently presented Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing, to the delight of a 


large and enthusiastic audience. Miss M. 
Agnes Hathaway spent one Sunday with 
us and fascinated a large congregation 
with her story of the work in Japan. The 
parish has received two bequests during 
the year, one for $500, the income to be 
used for current expenses, and one for 
$1,000, the income to be used a* Christmas 
for the poor of the parish. 

Kingfield.—Rey. J. P. Marvin, pastor. 
Under the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvin our church is taking on new life. 
Mr. Marvin’s excellent sermons are call- 


ing good congregations and Mrs. Marvin. 


is helpful in many ways. March 12, the 
young people of the church gave a drama 
under the direction of Mrs. Marvin. The 
parts were well taken, the audience 
large and appreciative, and several requests 
have been made for a repetition. On 
Easter Sunday in the morning, Mr. Mar- 
vin gave a helpful sermon on immortality. 
The music by the choir was especially good 
and the congregation large. At 5 p. m. 
the Sunday school put on the program for 
Easter sent out by the General Sunday 
School Association. With Mrs. Marvin 
as leader, it was made very impressive. 
The church was decorated with potted 
plants and flowers. A bouquet was 
brought by Mrs. Charles Chamberlain 
in memory of her father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. O. Wilkins. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Easter Day was 
truly a day of rejoicing, for on that day we 
returned home to our own church. The 
walls have been tinted a soft cream and 
the new windows are of opalescent cathe- 
dral glass, which admits plenty of sub- 
dued light. The young people’s vested 
chorus, with Miss Stella Robertson, mezzo 
contralto, soloist, and Dr. Sherman violin- 
ist, furnished the music, and an appro- 
priate sermon was preached by Dr. Leigh- 
ton. At the close of the service a pot of 
Easter lilies was sent to each sick and 
shut-in member. On Holy Thursday 
evening a service of communion and 
consecration was held, and on Good Fri- 
day services were held at the First 
Unitarian Church, Dr. Leighton having 
charge of the communion service. Work 
on the new parish house was started Easter 
Monday, and it is expected it will be ready 
when church opens in September. At the 
Woman’s Union on Wednesday, April 7, 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle spoke on ‘‘Religious. 
Education ‘in the Home.” The Mission 
Circle on Easter Day made Mrs. George 
E. Leighton a life member of the W. N. 
M.A., as a token of appreciation and love. 
The regular monthly supper will be omitted 
this month and the ladies will give all 
their energy to making the spring sale of 
fancy articles and food a big success. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. Our church was crowded for the 
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. Easter service—twenty-five members add- 
ed, four christened, $500 for our charities. 
The following Sunday we had the largest 
congregation in our history for the Sun- 
day after Easter. 


Henderson.—Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
pastor. Easter morning service was largely 
attended considering the conditions of 
the roads and the winter weather. The 
church was made very pretty with Easter 
lilies, carnations and ferns. One child 
was christened. Appropriate anthems 
were rendered by the choir. The Haster 

_ offering, the largest ever received, is to be 
used to purchase a piano. Evening service 
—a dialogue by ten girls, “Her Easter 
Choice,” by Margaret Slattery, preceded 
the illustrated lecture, ‘‘The Christian,” 
by Hall Caine. April 5 the Ladies’ Aid 
served an Master supper. 


Utica.—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, 
pastor. The Easter service at the Church 
of the Reconciliation brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the federation of this 
ehurch with both the Universalist and 
Unitarian denominations. Fifty-two mem- 
bers were received into fellowship. Rev. 
T. H. Saunders, the minister, was assisted 
in the service by Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, 
the General Field Secretary of theAmerican 
Unitarian Association. A vested choir of 
thirty voices opened the service in a 
processional which was taken up by 
the congregation, which filled the church to 
capacity. Mr. Saunders preached the 
Easter sermon on ‘‘The Spiritual Life.’’ 
Utica is an important city of 110,000. 
The Church of the Reconciliation occupies 
a commanding site on a large square in the 
center of the city where the residential 
district borders upon the business blocks. 
Connected with the church building is a 
large and well equipped parish house on 
which improvements are now being made 
to accommodate the growing church school 
and the various church activities which 
have been greatly stimulated by the 
federation. The church is unencumbered 
by debt, and has an endowment of $18,000. 
The steps which led up to .this federation 
are interesting. Three years ago the Mo- 
hawk Valley Conference of Unitarian and 
other liberal churches was formed at Syra- 
cuse. Other liberal churches became ac- 
tively interested in the Conference, among 
them the Church of the Reconciliation. 
In this church are several Unitarian fami- 
lies. The minister declared that in view 
of this fact he would like to have his 
church become in reality what it already 
was in fact, a federated Universalist-Uni- 
tarian church. A meeting was called in 
Utica for the discussion of this important 
step, which was attended by Mr. Adams, 
president of the Mohawk Valley Confer- 
ence, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, of Schenec- 
tady, and the General Field Secretary of 
the Association, for the Unitarians, and 
by Dr. Murray Atwood and Rey. G. Del- 
bert Walker, for the Universalists. After 
an informal discussion, opportunity was 
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given for this group to meet the trustees 
of the church, and hearty and unanimous 
approval of the plan was voiced by all 
present. The church itself at a meeting 
called for the purpose then extended a 
gracious invitation to the Unitarians, pro- 
posing that the church make such changes 
in its constitution as would make it a truly 
federated church affiliated equally with 
both denominations. To consider this 
invitation, Dr. Hunt called a meeting of 
the known Unitarians. Fifteen persons 
were present, among them some unknown 
to each other and to the church, who had 
been attracted by the publicity given by 
the Utica press. The invitation was 
heartily accepted, and a committee was 
appointed to meet with a similar committee 
of the trustees to draw up a constitution 
fcr the new church. The federation has 
attracted wide publicity and hearty com- 
mendation from the press of Utica. 


Rochester—Rev. Wm. Wallace Rose, 
pastor. Forty-three new members re- 
ceived in the church Easter morning 
and a collection of $745 for the radio fund 
are the outstanding events of that great 
day with us. Among the new members 
were twenty-three young people who have 
been active in the Sunday school and 
Young People’s Society.. The radio fund 
is the outgrowth of a few weeks of ex- 
perimental broadcasting direct from the 
church auditorium. The response was so 
enthusiastic that the trustees voted to 
broadcast the morning service on alternate 
Sundays for a year. An appeal was made 
to the radio friends on Palm Sunday, and 
to the congregation on Haster. Checks 
received from unknown listeners-in range 
from $1 to $50—the latter from a business 
man of the city who is a stranger to the 
minister and to the people. Other churches 
may care to know that the cost of this 
feature of our work will be $1,000 for the 
first year and about half of that sum 
thereafter. The alternate dates were de- 
liberately chosen to beguile the radio 
congregation to attend services in the 
church. It is estimated that we appeal to 
a morning audience now of not less than 
ten thousand persons. 


Central Square.—Rev. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor. We were privileged to listen to 
excellent sermons from Professor Morrell 
of Canton Theological School for three 
nights preceding Easter Sunday. On 
Thursday evening all united in the church 
dining room at 6 o’clock for a covered dish 
luncheon and to meet Professor Morrell. 
A pleasant social hour followed. Easter 
morning found the church auditorium well 
filled. The decorations consisted of Easter 
lilies and potted tulips. The sermon, 
“The Message of Easter,” was delivered by 
the pastor, and special music was rendered 
by the choir. Eight new members were 
received and the communion service fol- 
lowed. The Easter collection amounted 
to $61.50. The ladies of the church served 
their annual Easter supper April 8 in the 


church dining room. On Sunday, April 11, 
the minister was assisted by the choir in 
giving the service, ‘‘The Prince of Life,’’ 
to a large congregation. Members of the 
sister church of Cicero assisted. In the 
evening the choir motored to Cicero and 
assisted in the same service. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Goettel, Sr., celebrated their sixty- 
second wedding anniversary April 9 and 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Woodcock celebrated 
their thirty-third wedding anniversary 
April 11, and the pastor referred to these 
anniversaries at the morning service April 
11. Both couples are regular attendants 
at the services when health permits. 
Congratulations were extended by all 
present. The Mission Circle held its last 
meeting for the year on April 16 at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Minnie E. 
Low. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First—On Easter Sunday 
Dr, George E. Huntley delivered an im- 
pressive sermon. He also conducted the 
Holy Thursday evening service. The 
Easter pageant in the church school, ‘““‘The 
Story of Jesus’ Last Week,’ was highly 
commended. The Y. P, C, U. took charge 
of a special service at 5 p. m., a consecra- 
tion and religious service. On Good Fri- 
day evening a service of inspiration was 
held by the church members. Wednesday 
evening, April 14, a mixed group of young 
people, parents and friends were guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Russell at their 
home. The first part of the program in- 
cluded hymn singing, scripture reading 
and prayer, after which Mr. Carl A. Hem- 
pel, director of young people’s work, Lynn, 
Mass., gave an address. At the close of 
his message a discussion period followed. 
Later all adjourned to the large playroom 
where various forms of amusements were 
engaged in, and delicious refreshments 
served. Each one present was given by 
Mr. Russell as a souvenir one of his at- 
tractive aluminum pocket pieces bearing 
our Profession of Faith and the two great 
commandments. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rev. William J. Taylor, pas- 
tor. On Easter Sunday the Y. P. C. U. 
held a special service at 7.30 in the morn- 
ing, when the subject of “Immortality” 
was discussed, followed by a light breakfast. 
The pastor spoke on “The Great Adven- 
ture” at 10.30 and received six into the 
church, among the number being two 
Catholics and a Jew. There were special 
services in the Sunday school, and a beau- 
tiful community vesper service at 4.30, 
drawing a large congregation. Matthews’ 
“Triumph of the Cross” was given by the 
full vested choir on Holy Thursday, fol- 
lowed by communion. The pastor will 
spend the summer in Europe, traveling 
with the Bureau of University Travel, 
and devoting most cf the summer to Egypt 
and the Holy Land with a group of Bib- 
lical scholars. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERALS MEET IN 
CHICAGO 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals held a meeting at Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, Thursday, April 8. The at- 
tendance was the most diversified of any 
meeting yet held, likewise the program. 

The speakers were President Joseph 
M. Tilden of Lombard College, Rabbi 
Felix Levy of Chicago, Dr. John H. La- 
throp of Brooklyn, and Dr. Stanton Coit 
of London. Dr. Curtis W. Reese presided. 
President Tilden said that we should 
not ‘“‘park’”’ our opinions but keep them 
moving. Rabbi Levy said that religious 
liberals should be careful to keep their 
work on a high rational plane. Dr. La- 
throp pointed out the need for esthetic 
and emotional elements in liberal move- 
ments. Dr. Coit isolated religion and gave 
it a mystical setting to which many re- 
ligious liberals are not accustomed, but 
*‘they heard him gladly.” Dr. Reese 
closed the meeting with the benediction: 
“May we respect differences, cherish agree- 
ments, and above all foster fellowship.” 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reportedes--5. -= --a4s4- 977 
BrooklynsiNe Y..cAll'Souls sya 19 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,Gocd Tidings ..... 4 
WidUISAU | SWiaSt ances nee ewes sah ecateers 6 
PSMA ZEISS ean AA, Mere tetas rar ceeelrras 25 
Stamford Conn. tae oeene 1 
Wentrals Squares Nya eee 8 
Utica ONS At -...., ee aera 52 
Prankline Masses] 4 ees PS ae 6 
Grand Rapids Miche eae 16 
Potal ccc. ey SA eee 1,104 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 88. Syracuse, 
N. Y., 4. Osage, Iowa, 1. Henderson, 
INSYG) ao taleias 
s * * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued frem page 22) 
that progress is part of the divine plan, he 
believes that the material prosperity which 
we have won will be made the basis for 
greater gains. ‘“‘Surely,’’ he says, “we 
are pipping at the shell of a larger destiny.”’ 


Ee 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in our church at Staf- 
ford on Wednesday and Thursday, May 12 and 13. 
The first session will be called to order at 4.45 p. m. 
Wednesday. Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., will 
address the Convention at the evening service, his 
subject being, “The Joys and Sorrows of an Edi- 
tor.’’ The occasional sermon will be delivered by 
Rev. Edward A. Lewis of Stamford on Thursday 
morning. 

Stafford may be reached by railroad and bus from 
Willimantic and by trolley from Hartford. Through 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Puffer, S.'T. D., the Stafford 
parish has issued a very cordial invitation which, 
with the program above, in addition to Convention 


interests and the natural beauties of the country, 
promises a happy and delightful gatkering. 
Those desiring lodgings are requested to notify 
Dr. Puffer as early as possible. 
G. H. Leining, Secretary. 
natal 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

Laymea’s Week: April 27-30: 

April 27: Mr. Philip Cabot, lecturer on the Opera- 
tion and Management of Public Utilities, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

April 28: Mr. Henry S. Dennison, president Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company. 

April 29: Mr. Richard Billings, direc.or Boston 
and Maine Railroad, ete. 

April 30: Hon. Sanford Bates, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corrections and President Ameri- 


ean Prison Association. 
2. * 


LEADERS WANTED 


Copies of the Christian Leader for March 13, 1926, 
are wanted at this office. 
poe 


MURRAY GROVE 


Our annual fair will take place Aug. 20-21, 1926. 
The chairman this year comes from the Metropoli- 
tan District, and is asking your co-operation. We 
wonder if there are any in our denomination who 
could not make a contribution to our Murray Grove 
Fair, or work, if they so desired. 

The opportunity is yours. You may send from 
now up to July 15 to Miss Hattie E. Miller, Chair- 
man, West Merrick Road, Valley Stream, L. I. 
After July 15 to Forked River, New Jersey, care 
Murray Grove House. 


Obituary 


Dean Williams of Tufts Medical 


Dr. Harold Williams, dean of the Medical and 
Dental Schools of Tufts College since 1898, died at 
St. Augustine, Florida, April 4, aged seventy-two. 
He was a graduate of Harvard College and Medical 
School and joined the Tufts Faculty in 1894 as 
professor of diseases of children. 

He was a fellow and councillor of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society and president of the Bos- 
ton Society for Medical Improvement. He wrote 
“Mr. and Mrs. Morton,” ‘Silken Threads,” and 
several medical books. In 1876 he married Alice 
Gary of Boston. 


Mrs. Charles H. Pierce 


The death of Mrs. Charles H. Pierce, at her home 
in Danbury, Conn., oceurred on March 15. Through- 
out her long illness, Mrs. Pierce evidenced a patience, 
a fortitude and a faith that made her passing seem 
a victory of life over death, indeed. 

Born in Roxbury, April 18, 1864, to George and 
Maranda Botsford, Mrs. Pierce was married to 
Charles H. Pierce, a childhood playmate, on Aug. 
5, 1882. Her interest in the Universalist church 
never failed. 

She is survived by her husband and by a daughter, 
Miss Bessie Pierce of Danbury, and by several 
brothers and sisters. 


Mrs. Amanda Crumbaugh 


Mrs. Amanda Buck Crumbaugh of Leroy, IIL, 
died at her home in Leroy, March 8, 1926, at the 
age of ninety-eight. Her parents were Hiram and 
Mercy Buck, and of their six children Charles Al- 
bert Buck, of Mercedes, Texas, is the youngest and 
only surviving member of the family. She was born 
Feb. 10, 1828, at Patriot, Ind. She married James 
L. Crumbaugh in 1851, and to this union were 
born three children, all of whom are living: Mrs. 
Laura Lafferty and Mrs. Charles S. Lafferty of Clin- 
ton and H. H. Crumbaugh of Leroy. 

Mrs. Crumbaugh was in possession of all her 
mental faculties, and, while her mind went back 
distinctly ninety-four years, she lived ever in the 
present and was interested in all the current topics 
of the day. Her friends:were the young people and 
the children, most of her older friends being gone. 

At the age of eleven years she was assistant post- 
mistress with her father in the office in Leroy. 


Mrs. Crumbaugh’s chief interest was her religion 
and her church. She was a charter member of the 
Universalist church of Leroy, an arduous worker 
for it and a generous donor. The Leader was loved 
and read each week, and even in her last sickness 
she asked for the Leader and read it with joy. Her 
faith was of that virile quality which strengthened 
all with whom she came in contact. She radiated 
hope and joy and good cheer. 

The funeral service was conducted by Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter of Peoria, assisted by Rev. Almira L. 
Cheney of Clinton. 

AN Ge 


Warren A. Guild 


Mr. Warren A. Guild, a member of the Roxbury, 
Mass., church, died at his home early Easter day. 
For three years he was a member of the standing 
commiittee of the church, deeply interested in its 
welfare and loyal to all its interests. He was a man 
who was universally respected and loved, and his 
death leaves a large vacancy in his church. He 
leaves to mourn his passing a wife and son and two 
sisters. To these and to his many friends deep 
sympathy is given. The nobility of his life will be 
an example to us all as we seek to perpetuate his 
many excellences. The funeral was conducted from 
the Buena Vista Church, Roxbury, by his pastor, 
Rev. S. G. Spear. 


Mrs. Carrie M. Page 


Mrs. Carrie M. Page, widow of Alonzo J. Page, 
died at her home in Lowell, Mass., on Monday, 
April 6, aged ninety-one years. She was born into 
the Universalist faith. She and her husband were 
for many years faithful members and loyal workers 
in the old Shattuck Street church and were the 
pioneer members of the present Grace Universalist 
Church. She was a member of this society for over 
fifty years. She was the first local agent of the 
Universalist Missionary Society before the present 
form of organization. She was deeply interested in 
Japan missions and was a life member of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. She was a constant subscriber 
to Universalist periodicals for over fifty years, includ- 
ing the Gospel Banner, Christian Leader, Universalist 
Leader and again the Christian Leader. Although of 
recent years she was unable to take an active part 
in chureh work she was always deeply interested 
and concerned for its welfare. She retained a pew 
and regularly subscribed right up to the last. Her 
faith in God and her loyalty to the Universalist 
cause are a shining example to the present genera- 
tion. She is survived by two sons, Horace, a drug- 
gist in Lowell, and Charles, a mining engineer in 
Butte, Mont. Funeral services were conducted by 
her pastor, Rev. Isaac Smith. 


Mrs. William Sisson 


Mrs. Lettie L. Sisson, wife of William Sisson of 
Galveston, Ind., was born Sept. 28, 1871, and died 
April 9, 1926. 

She leaves, besides her husband, two sons and 
two daughters—two of them small children. 

Mrs. Sisson was a member of the Universalist 
church at Galveston, Ind., and a good worker in all 
the societies of the church. 

The funeral was conducted at the Galveston Uni- 
versalist church Sunday afternoon, April 11, by 
Rev. Wm. David Harrington, of Ashley, Ill. 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages 10 to 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
write to REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


WANTED 


For Junction City, Kansas, a minister, preferably 


young, for immediate settlement. Excellent church 
and parsonage, fine people. If interested, write 
Y JAMES R. CALKIN 

Chairman Trustees. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


“CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


‘Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence Universit; 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS& 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING ‘SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the’ spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England tows. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E 60tb St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


There was an actress constantly out 
with road troupes who always became 
irate when asked a question the answer 
to which she considered obvious. Thus 
on the last night of April she left an early 
call at the hotel with the girl at the tele- 
phone desk. 

“To catch a train?’ asked the girl 
pleasantly. 

“For what other reason does one leave 
an early call?” 

“Sometimes one is to be Queen of the 
May,” suggested the girl, still pleasantly. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

A few needed inventions: 

A berry box that will prevent all the 
best berries from staying at the top. 

A telephone ring that will tell us who 
is on the other end of the wire before we 
answer it. 

A golf ball with gramophone attach- 
ment that will sing out, ‘““Here I am!” 

An angler’s seales that will corroborate 
the fisherman’s story. 

A piano that will sound the same to the 
girl playing as it does to the neighbors.— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“This is ridiculous,’ said the infuriated 
producer. “‘Do you realize that in the 
last scene you actually laughed when you 
‘were supposed to be dying?” 

“At my salary,”’ answered the actor, 
not without dignity, “death is greeted 
with laughter and cheers.’”’—London Daily 
Express. 

* * 

Two small girls were playing together 
one afternoon in the park. 

“T wonder what time it is,’”’ said one of 
them at last. 

“Well, it can’t be four o’clock yet,” 
replied the other with magnificent logic, 
“because my mother said I was to be 
home at four—and I’m not.’’—The Tatler. 

* * 

WANTED—Husband would like to 
exchange wife, who is too affectionate, 
for good cook. Address 2466 Guard. 

WANTED—Information as to whether 
husband who wants to exchange his wife 
for cook is self-supporting. Address 2496 
Guard.—Classified ads in an Oregon paper. 

* * 

Cop: ‘‘What’s the idea of stalling on 
the main street?” 

Fair One (absently): “I just washed my 
ear, and I can’t do a thing with it!”— 
Purple Cow. 

* * 
DEAD MAN TWICE 
BREAKS FROM JAIL AT 
KIRBY VILLE 
— Headline in a Texas paper. 
* * 

“Father, do the big fishes eat sardines?” 

“Yes, my son!’ 

F “How do they get them out of the 
tins?”’—Buen Humor (Madrid). 
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Christian Leader 
— Sunday — 


AMAA 


set aside as a day on which special 
attention will be given to the Y. P. 
C. U. Campaign to enroll new sub- 
scribers to 


The Christian Leader 


Every Union is taking part! 
Your Church has its quota ! 


On May 2 help your Young People 
to put your Church over the top 
with a record-breaking enrollment. 
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CARL H. OLSON 
ALBERT R. DAY 
MYRTLE O. BELYEA 


Leader Campaign Committee 
Young People’s Christian Union 


“cA Forward Movement of the 
Young People for the Church!” 


AMAA 
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